



























































Producing 96,000 Cwt. Daily 
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Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 
Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 
In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 


o-. 
Ce... 
“ ‘wer, -yAHAT arithmetic problem had 
we 


perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 


Company service designed to assure 
you “the best loaf in your market.” 
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ngredients from many geographical and industrial sources are 

brought together in precisely balanced blends to make Pillsbury’s 
Best Feeds. Ingenious mechanical equipment facilitates the 
blending; but the quality of the finished product is achieved by 
human knowledge, experience, and judgment. Here a feed 
inspector tests the adjustment of the “‘ percentage feeder line’’ that 
assembles ingredients in proper proportions for the huge mixers 
at Pillsbury’s Clinton, Iowa, feed mill. With scale and clock he 
checks the rate at which the various ingredients are drawn from 
their separate storage bins. Thus—in feeds as in flours—watchful 
experts guard constantly the quality on which rests the fame 
behind the name... 


Pills 


bury 
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THERE is a long record of production 
skill behind I-H flours. For example, 


Sales and Executive Offices the first diastatically-controlled flours 


at Kansas City, Missouri came from I-H mills years before this 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas milling practice became a common pro- 
Capacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily cedure. You can expect leadership in 
Mill and Terminal Grain Stor- flour quality in ISMERTA and other 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. I-H flours and you can depend on the 


progressive record of this company to 
keep its products always in the forefront. | 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co.. 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








MEETING COMPETITION 


Competition in the milling industry is again as 
sharp as in prewar days but at a much higher 
level of operating costs. Costs can be controlled 


through better plant efficiency and changes made 





to increase that efficiency are a sound business in- 
vestment ... and indeed may be in some cases a 


vital necessity for survival. 





If you are planning to keep abreast of the times 
with modernization of your production facilities, 


you will want the best possible planning. 


Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the answer. You 


get the benefit of 28 years of experience in de- 


E ry rT ee Ty ai 
ve fe ie en Ae a A SERRE AY 


signing and building for the grain, flour, feed and 
cereal industries. Such competent counsel is 
essential protection in planning wisely and mod- 


ernizing efficiently. 


J ONES TD tean Foi ation Company 








2 Designers and Builders for PMillers and the American Grain Trade 
_ 1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Means your brand is displayed 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made of 
wet-strength paper, the Band-Label is 
easy to remove in one piece and it 


doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


“America’s A 
No. | { 
Bag Maker” W@ 


General Offices St. Louis 
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CAREFULLY GUARDED 
















FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS LABORATORY 


CONTROLLED 





PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 
to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 














BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


d 
FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 


UALITY standards of PREFERRED 


Still Open for Representation 
STOCK are protected by carefully Aa le #2 





," planned, scientific milling control. Every step 

in production is guarded by the experienced 
of milling knowledge of a staff of experts. 
- That’s why PREFERRED STOCK is a 


superior bakery flour with a fine record 
- for uniformity, and better baking results. 


1 


1) Great Beno MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— ° MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 
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SALINA, KANSAS 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 








FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade ye ABA ELEVATO 
Kansas City Board of Trade SH R OFFICES: 
F Minneapolis Grain Exchange C : New York City 
apacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade 7 Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange prs 
N ‘ " Fort Worth, Texas 
ew York Rubber Exchange ° otha P 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange C omplete F acilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


New York Produce Exchange 








TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. +« KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN - OATS - FEED GRAINS’ 


“Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 









J. P, BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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A loaf of bread can be made out of virtually any 


kind of flour. But getting by with the minimum of 
quality is not the way in which the baking industry 
reached its present standing with the consumer. 
The industry grew because women gradually came 
to rely on the bread that bakers offered them as a 
delicious, nourishing basic food made from materia!s 
just as good as the housewife herself would use. 
It is neither sound nor sensible to base bread 
quality on inferior flour that can be purchaaed for 
a few cents less per sack. Pay a little more and 


build up your loaf with TOWN CRIER, made 


from selected wheats that cost us a premium. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 











KANSAS CITY 








Confidence as Evidenced 


By These Advertisers: 


More than 70 years — 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 60 years — 

General Mills, Inc., Mpls., Minn. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Mpls., Minn. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Mpls., Minn. 


More than 55 years— 

Robert Carson & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

King Midas Flour Mills, Mpls., Minn. 

H. H. King Flour Mill Co., Mpls., Minn. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, H. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mpls., Minn. 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


This partial list includes only 
the oldest of more than 350 
current advertisers who have 
used The Northwestern 
Miller continuously 


THE NORTHWESTERN :MILLER 
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The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


e THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
e THE AMERICAN BAKER 

¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 

e FEEDSTUFFS 












For 75 years The Northwestern Miller 
has been the flour milling and 
distributing industry’s advocate 
and spokesman— performing 
a loyal public relations service. 
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Why has the flour industry enjoyed for generations the high- 
est degree of public favor? Basically because its product 
provides the Staff of Life and because there has been no failure 
in its supply. But there is another significant reason for the 
flour industry’s good reputation—it has had “a good press,” 
backgrounded by good trade papers. THE NORTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER, published weekly, for 75 years has served the 
flour trade. It reflects and amplifies the industry’s integrity 
and progressiveness. It effectively presents the industry’s 
wares and services. You know where a business journal has 
been when you note the turning of its seventy-fifth milestone. 
And you feel certain of where it is going. Great age in a pub- 
lication means know-how experience that has borne fruit for 


itself and profit for its patrons. 


The Miller Publishing Co. 
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“a Good Press” 
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118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


614 BOARD OF TRADE 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 23 BEAVER ST. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
1007 LUMSDEN BLDG: 52 MARK LANE 


TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 
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Sharp Hike in Wheat Loans Forecast 





Denmark, Belgium 
Cancel Flour 
Allocations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Oct. 20 an- 
nounced that the following supple- 
mental export allocations and can- 
cellations were made during the week 
ended Oct. 15: 

1. Eighteen thousand long tons of 
wheat allocated to Portugal from 
PMA stocks (October-November ship- 
ment) and 9,000 long tons allocated 
for commercial procurement (Decem- 
ber shipment). 

2. Eighteen hundred long tons of 
corn meal allocated to Iceland to 
meet established feed needs—com- 
mercial procurement, October-Decem- 
ber shipment. 

3. At the request of the Danish gov- 
ernment, previous October-December 
allocations of 18,000 long tons of 
wheat from PMA stocks and 9,006 
long tons of wheat and 8,000 long 
tons wheat equivalent of flour for 
commercial procurement were can- 
celed 

4. At the request of the Belgian 
government, a previous allocation to 
Belgium for commercial procurement 
of 12,000 long tons wheat equivalent 
of flour was canceled, and an alloca- 
tion of 9,000 long tons of wheat was 
substituted. This quantity of wheat 
will be supplied by PMA prior to 
Dec. 1. 


5. At the request of the Danish 
government, a previous allocation of 
9,000 long tons of coarse grains (grain 
sorghums, oats, or barley) was can- 
celed and an allocation of 9,000 long 
tons of corn substituted—commer- 
cial procurement, October-December 
shipment. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFF. 


Philadelphia Flour 
Men Prepare 1949 
Convention Plans 


PHILADELPHIA Preliminary 
plans for the 1949 convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors are already under way, it 
was disclosed last week at the month- 
ly meeting of the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation, which is to be the host or- 
ganization. 

Ray Woods, president, advised the 
gathering at 2601 Parkway that the 
national board of directors had indi- 
cated the May 22-24 period would be 
an ideal time and those present voted 
to accept that recommendation. 

Mr. Woods reported that the War- 
wick Hotel could accommodate the 
annual meeting. It was decided to 
hold the convention there. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Charles H. Robinson, local represen- 
tative of the Wells Flour Mills divi- 
Sion of International Milling Co. His 
subject was: “The Romance of Mill- 
ing.” Mr. Robinson traced the history 
of milling back to the Neanderthal 
man, who ground up the grain with 
the head of the huge club which also 








served as a_ protective weapon in 
those days. 

Wheat, he said, originated in Meso- 
potamia and references to the grain 
can be found in the oldest known 
languages. It was brought to this 
hemisphere by a slave who came to 
Mexico in the 16th century with Cor- 
tez. Since then, it has_ spread 
throughout the world so that harvests 
are made somewhere every month of 
the year. 

Two new members, Isadore Borow- 
sky, Western Flour Co., and Edward 
Oescher, Jr., Pennsylvania Ware- 
house & Safe Deposit Co., were ad- 
mitted at the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AWARDED CHICAGO TRIP 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Glenn Moritz of 
Dawson County, high ranking indi- 
vidual in the 4-H crop judging con- 
test at the Nebraska State Fair, will 
be awarded an all-expense trip to the 








‘ winter wheat, 





166,436,824 BU. UNDER LOAN, 
PURCHASE AGREEMENT SEPT. 30 


USDA Report to Sept. 30 Shows Purchase Agreements 
Double While Loans Lag—Observers Note Much 
Wheat Being Held From Terminals 





National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago. Twenty-nine boys from 11 Ne- 
braska counties took part in the con- 
test by judging official samples of 
oats, barley, sweet 
clover and soybeans. Glenn scored 
833 points out of a possible 900. The 
Chicago trip award is made by the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
to encourage 4-H Club members to 
participate more actively in grain im- 
provement projects. 





PMA Buys 200,000 Sacks Whole 
Wheat Flour for French Export 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 5,455,259 bu. 
wheat, 350,000 bu. grain sorghums 
and 40,000 bu. oats, during the period 
from noon Oct. 15 through Oct. 22, 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced. Flour pur- 
chases last week totaled 200,000 sacks 
(333,333 bu. wheat equivalent). 


The flour was whole wheat graham 
for shipment to Gulf ports by Nov. 
20. Offerings by mills on this pur- 
chase totaled 849,300 sacks. The flour 
will be exported to France. 


The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 910,000 bu. through Kan- 
sas City, 2,527,000 bu. through Min- 
neapolis, 1,653,284 through Chicago, 
and 364,975 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, are as follows: wheat 138,107,- 
781 bu., flour 7,123,400 sacks (15,701,- 
808 bu. wheat equivalent), barley 11,- 
148,517 bu., grain sorghums 9,452,140 
bu., rye 267,857 bu., oats 2,975,000 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO RYE CASE SET 
ASIDE BY APPEALS COURT 


CHICAGO—The Federal Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit last 
week set aside orders of the Secretary 
of Agriculture against Daniel F. Rice, 
Daniel F. Rice & Co., General Foods, 
Charles Metcalf and P. R. O’Brien 
on the grounds that findings and con- 
clusions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture were erroneous. 


The government had charged that 
General Foods, commencing in De- 
cember, 1942, purchased Chicago rye 
futures and took delivery of the grain 
in satisfaction of the futures con- 
tracts. By December, 1943, the com- 
plaint said, General Foods held 
7,230,000 bu. of actual rye in Chi- 
cago. This action, the government 
contended in its suit, caused a tight 
situation in the Chicago rye market, 
with a resulting inflated and manip- 
ulated price. 

After several years of litigation be- 
fore the Department of Agriculture, 
an order was entered suspending the 








various parties from futures trading 
privileges for different periods, rang- 
ing from 10 days to six months. The 
principals suspended appealed the or- 
der to the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which last week set aside 
the order on the grounds that the 
findings were not supported by the 
weight of evidence and the conclu- 
sions of the secretary were erroneous. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Only 5% of Wheat 
Stocks in K.C. 
Earmarked “Free” 


KANSAS CITY — Eighty-four per 
cent of all wheat stocks at Kansas 
City is being held in store by com- 
mission merchants, country eleva- 
tors and producers, according to a 
Kansas City Board of Trades sur- 
vey as of Oct. 13. The unusually 
large amount of “in store” wheat at 
this important terminal market is 
due to the fact that wheat values are 
beneath government loan levels. 

Only 5% of total stocks of 39,175,- 
500 bu. is “free” wheat, actually 
owned by the elevator operators as 
merchandising stock. The trade be- 
lieves that an overabundance of “in 
store” wheat will continue until a 
time when rising markets will en- 
courage liquidation, or it will be em- 
braced by the loan program should 
prices fail to advance beyond the 
loan rate plus accrued charges. A 
certain amount is expected to be 
liquidated following the turn of the 
year, for income tax purposes. 

Breakdown of wheat stocks com- 
pared with the previous survey is as 
follows: 








Placed in store by commission merchants, 
country elevators and farmers ....... 
Covered by warehouse receipts delivered on 


future contracts 
Sold and held in store for mills, merchan- 
disers and processors 
Sold and held in store for CCC and FCIC.. 
Owned by elevator operators as merchan- 
dising stock 


Total 


Oct. 13, 1948 % 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Acceleration of 
wheat loans between now and Dec. 
31 was forecast this week with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nouncement that wheat under loan as 
of Sept. 30 had failed to show a 
steady increase on the basis of the 
first loan figure announcement issued 
last month. 

As of Sept. 30, USDA reports that 
166,436,824 bu. wheat are under 
either loan or purchase agreement 
options, while on Aug. 31 wheat loans 
and purchase agreements amounted 
to 97,779,561 bu. Of the September 
total, wheat under loan was 150,677,- 
546 bu. and purchase agreements cov- 
ered 15,759,278 bu. In comparison with 
the August report, the purchase 
agreement commitments have nearly 
doubled while loan agreements have 
sagged by approximately one third. 

The government report leaves much 
to be desired as far as analytical 
purposes are concerned. For exam- 
ple, the breakdown of loans merely 
shows farm storage as compared with 
a comprehensive warehouse item 
which is not believed to cover coun- 
try elevator storage. In the case of 
the Kansas terminals, for example, 
USDA reports that there are 32,503,- 
487 bu. in these facilities under loan 
as of Sept. 30. In Missouri, which 
must be considered simultaneously as 
regards the large terminals, USDA 
reports loans amounting to 3,299,- 
496 bu. 

Large Gain Possible 


Since total Kansas storage must 
include not only the major facilities 
of Kansas City but also the interior 
markets of Wichita, Hutchinson and 
Salina, which amount to more than 
the Kansas City terminal facilities, it 
is seen that expansion of the loan 
program may be huge before the loan 
opportunity expires this year. 

Pointing up this observation from 
an expert trade analyst is the official 
wheat stock report of Oct. 1 by USDA 
which discloses that on that date to- 
tal wheat stocks amounted to 1,142,- 
000,000 bu., of which 542,891,000 bu. 
were on farms and 246,938,000 bu. 
were in interior mills, elevators and 
country warehouses. In short, more 
than three fourths of the wheat is 
still in the country behind the ter- 
minals, although the total farm stor- 
age loans amount to only 29,247,477 
bu. 

In connection with government re- 


(Continued on page 40) 





March 16, 19458 
32,797,100 84 10,363,330 60.2 
1,158,400 3 240,000 1.4 


1,450,700 4 
1,721,600 4 


2,842,474 
2,737,430 15.9 
2,047,700 5 1,035,702 6.0 
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Western Kansas Farmers Express 
of Long Range Program 


Approval 


By OC. C. ISELY 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Enthus- 
iastic reception was given the mill- 
ing industry’s Long Range Program 
by hundreds of western Kansas wheat 
growers who were present at the 
Wheat Day meeting here Oct. 22. An 
explanation of the millers’ big ad- 
vertising and promotion campaign 
was presented by Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
Millers National Federation. 

At the outset of his talk, Mr. Steen 
displayed a startling chart which 
showed the decline in per capita con- 
sumption of wheat. His visual presen- 
tation of the attractive advertising 
that will be used in the next two 
years drew the attention of the audi- 
ence. 

“If they keep that up,” said R. I. 
Montgomery, Montezuma, Kansas, 
wheat farmer, “it should get results.” 

Charles Hill, a Bloom, Kansas, 
farmer, thought the program as out- 
lined should be effective and ought 
to help the wheat producer over the 
hurdles of low prices. 

Roy Winger, a farmer from south 
of Dodge City, in approving the plan, 
suggested that it would be helpful if 
the millers could persuade the restau- 
rants to put bread back on the table. 

Everett Graham of the Farmers 
Commission Co. said that the address 
of Mr. Steen was very favorably re- 
ceived by the farmers with whom he 
talked. “They know that something 
will have to be done to help move 
wheat surpluses. Other industries 
have done some excellent and effec- 








C. D. Siegfried 


C. D. SIEGFRIED HEADS 
SIOUX CITY EXCHANGE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—C. D. Sieg- 
fried, Cargill, Inc., was reelected pres- 
ident of the Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change at the annual meeting held 
Oct. 16. 

H. L. Jackson, Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Co., is vice president; J. B. 
Roberts, Flanley Grain Co., is treas- 
urer, and W. H. Marriott is secretary 
of the organization. 

Elected to the board of directors 
for three-year terms were Mr. Sieg- 
fried, C. E. McDonald and R. B. Hoag- 
land. 





tive advertising along that line and 
it is very encouraging for the millers 
to come forward with their interest- 
ing program with its eye appeal to 
the American housewife and her 
family.” 

With some qualifying if’s, speakers 
at the Wheat Day optimistically pre- 
dicted use for continuing large wheat 
crops that would maintain the state’s 
rank as the No. 1 wheat producer 
in the U.S. 

A crowd of several hundred farm- 
ers from the neighboring counties lis- 
tened to the informative discussion 
by R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the 
school of agriculture at Kansas State 
College and director of the state’s 
agricultural experiment station. In 
discussing domestic and foreign mar- 
kets he said: 

“Scarcity has made it possible to 
sell wheat at home and abroad with- 
out much consideration as to its 


quality. This situation surely will 
come to an end soon, if the time has 
not already arrived.” 

He praised the farmers for a will- 
ingness to work closely with the ex- 
periment station and the extension 
service in developing and testing new 
wheat varieties and production meth- 
ods and in disseminating information 
about them. 

Dr. H. E. Myers, head of the col- 
lege’s agronomy department, said 
that the major factors stressed in 
the wheat breeding program were 
quality, disease resistance, insect re- 
sistance, yield, stiffness of straw, 
test weight, early maturity and re- 
sistance to shattering. 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas) 
was quite optimistic that the farm 
program would work out advantage- 
ously and without detriment to any 
other industry. He thinks the sharp 
criticism going on in the press in 





Feed Control Officials Approve 
Tentative Millfeed Definitions 


WASHINGTON — New tentative 
definitions of wheat products (mainly 
millfeed) were approved by the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control 
Officials at the organization’s con- 
vention Oct. 14-15 in Washington. 

The new definitions simplify and 
standardize the terminology used in 
describing the various products and 
by combining some definitions and 
eliminating one, reduce the total 
number by four. 


The revisions were drafted by rep- 
resentatives of flour millers and feed 
manufacturers and the association’s 
representative, Parks A. Yeats, who 
is in charge of feed control in Okla- 
homa and wheat products investi- 
gator for the organization of control 
officials. The group drew up the pro- 
posed changes at a meeting in Kan- 
sas City Sept. 22. 

The association’s executive commit- 
tee accepted with only one change 
the recommended proposal. The fibre 
standard for wheat gray shorts, gray 
middlings or flour middlings was re- 
duced from 6.5% to 6% in the ten- 
tative definitions approved by the 
committee and subsequently by the 
association. 


Follow Usual Procedure 

In approving them as tentative def- 
initions the organization is following 
the usual procedure in dealing with 
revisions. Normally such tentative re- 
visions are made part of the official 
definitions the following year. 

The tentative definitions: 

@ Eliminate the definition, “wheat 
bran and wheat standard middlings.” 

@ Combine the definitions of hard 
wheat mixed feed and wheat mixed 
feed into one, designated “wheat 
mixed feed.” 

@ Combine the definitions of wheat 
gray shorts (wheat gray middlings or 
wheat total shorts) and wheat flour 
middlings into one, designated “wheat 
gray shorts, wheat gray middlings or 
wheat flour middlings.” 

@ Combine the definitions of wheat 
white shorts or wheat white mid- 
dlings and wheat red dog into one 
definition, designated “wheat red 
dog, wheat white shorts or wheat 
white middlings.” 


@ Substitute a definition for 
“wheat feed flour” for present defini- 
tion, “wheat low-grade feed flour.” 


No Change in Bran 

In addition to those described 
above, the tentative list includes the 
following: wheat brown shorts, wheat 
standard middlings, wheat germ meal 
and wheat germ oil cake. No new 
definitions for wheat bran or wheat 
germ oil meal are listed, and it is 
expected that these will remain as 
they now appear in the official defini- 
tions. 

In standardizing the terminology, 
the phrase, “obtained in the usual 
process of commercial milling,” is 
used in place of several similar 
phrases used in current definitions. 
Similarly, the phrase, “fine particles 
of wheat bran” is employed as stand- 
ard in the new definitions. 
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certain sections of the East have had 
good effect. “People in the great con- 
sumer sections are beginning to un- 
derstand just how essential farm 
prosperity is to the nation’s entire 
economy,” he said. 

Herman A. Praeger, president of 
the Kansas Farm Bureau, was chair- 
man of the meeting. Other speakers 
included L. C. Williams, director of 
the agricultural extension service, 
and C. E. Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. The 
meeting was sponsored by the: Kan- 
sas Farm Bureau in cooperation with 
Kansas State College, Western Kan- 
sas Development Assn., Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Kansas Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
and the Ford County Farm Bureau. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA STATE BAKERS’ 
MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Four regional 
meetings for bakers throughout the 
state during October were attended 
by an unusual number of bakers and 
allied tradesmen, according to a re- 
cent statement by J. M. Long, secre- 
tary of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota, co-sponsor with the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry in presenting the four meet- 
ings. 

Displays of bakery goods, talks by 
allied men, panel discussions and a 
style show of garments made from 
once-laundered flour sacks, presented 
by Ted Menges, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, were features of the 
meetings, held at Winona, Mankato, 
Willmar and Duluth. 

Among the baking industry repre- 
sentatives who spoke at the meetings 
were Roger P. Hopper, Swift & Co. 
Chicago; J. S. Devanny, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Peter 
Schwarz, Standard Brands, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Charles Keeney, Procter & 
Gamble, Milwaukee, and Ray H. 
Gohde, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., St. Paul. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VISITS VANCOUVER COAST 

VANCOUVER—R. J. Pinchin, Re- 
nown Mills, Ltd., Calgary, was a 
coast visitor on business during the 
week. 

















90% Parity 1949 Flax Support 
Indicates $3.90 to $4 Level 


WASHINGTON — Ninety per cent 
of parity as of July 1, 1949, will be 
the price support level for the 1949 
flax crop, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced this week. On 
the basis of the comparative figures, 
subject to adjustment for the parity 
level as of that date, the price sup- 
port for the 1949 flax crop should 
be approximately $3.90 to $4. 

Legal price support requirements 
for flaxseed are not less than 60% of 
parity or not more than the prevail- 
ing price support level for the 1948 
crop. Flax has been supported at 
more than the 90% of parity level 
prevailing for most crops on an ar- 
bitrary basis available to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This discretion set the support level 
well above the 90% basis to produce 
an alleged requirement of high acre- 
age. The current high support .price 
has forced nearly half .of the entire 
flax crop this year into the hands of 
USDA, since crushers have not had 
a contract which could permit them 


to enter the market in competition 
with USDA for the commodity. 

As an index of policy at the USDA 
in regard to processor contracts, the 
government Stated in its announce- 
ment of the 1949 program that there 
would be no crusher contracts on the 
1949 program and that price support 
purchases would only be available to 
producers in the Texas area. Non- 
resource loans will be available to 
producers in other major producing 
areas. 

In Texas, where it is said by the 
USDA that storage is not normal, 
purchases from producers in the fol- 
lowing counties will be made at price 
support levels: Aransas, Atascosa, 
Bee, Bexar, Blanco, Caldwell, Calhoun, 
Cameron, Comal, De Witt, Goliad, 
Gonzales, Guadalupe, Hays, Jackson, 
Jim Wells, Karnes, Kleberg, Lavaca, 
Lee, Live Oak, Matagorda, Medina, 
Nueces, Refugio, San Patricio, Travis, 
Victoria, Wharton, Willacy, Wilson 
and Zavia. 

Loans will not be available in these 
counties. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLING MEN 
HOLD AUTUMN MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—tThe St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held its annual autumn 
meeting at the Glen Echo Club Oct. 
22. Over 100 members and guests at- 
tended. A large number played golf, 
and prizes were awarded for the fol- 
lowing events: 

The blind bogey first prize went to 
F. J. Bock, Illinois Central Railroad; 
second to T. J. Mateer, Nebraska 
Farm Products; third to C. R. Her- 
ring, Victor Chemical Works. In the 
high-low event the first prize was 
won by P. C. McGrath, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.; second prize, J. L. Young, 
Norris Grain Co.; third prize, G. K. 
Whyte, Chase Bag Co. In the special 
drawing for non-winners of both 
events, the first prize went to G. H. 
Schooler, J, H. Caldwell Co.; second 
prize, R. D. Dean, Ralston Purina Co.; 
third prize, J. R. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

The club had as its guest James 
B. Tunny, inspector of the U.S. Post 
Office Department, who has just re- 
turned from a two-year stay in Japan. 
He gave a graphic account of condi- 
tions and customs in Japan which 
have changed under U.S. supervision. 

Four new members were approved, 
Ben S. Lang, J. E. Bennett & Co.; 
D. M. Braswell, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co.; K. E. Morrison, Ralston Purina 
Co., and J. J. Niehaus, J. E. Niehaus 
& Co. Attendance prizes were award- 
ed to C. G. Haunschild, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inec.; R. G. Jadwin, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; A. J. Grelle, Pro- 
ducers Grain Co.; H. A. Adam, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., and A. W. Moenk- 
haus, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
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ST. REGIS “PANELYTE” 
DIVISION GETS NEW UNIT 


NEW YORK—C. Russell Mahaney, 
vice president of St. Regis Paper Co. 
and general manager of that com- 
pany’s Panelyte division, has an- 
nounced the creation of a new mate- 
rial and control department for the 
division designed to expedite produc- 
tion and improve service to custo- 
mers. 

At the same time Mr. Mahaney an- 
nounced the appointment of P. P. 
Ryan as assistant general manager 
of the Panelyte division and the ap- 
pointment of W. E. Caldwell as plant 
manager. 

The new department will be headed 
by C. L. Walters as supervisor. Mr. 
Mahaney also announced the appoint- 
ment of W. O. Zelin as general plant 
superintendent and of A. Repas as 
production superintendent. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER NAMES 
NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Five new _ vice 
presidents of departments have been 
appointed by the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by L. F. Miller, presi- 
dent. The newly-appointed vice pres- 
idents and their departments are: 

F. W. Hayes, industrial relations; 
C. A. Lang, engineering; M. A. Lea, 
controller; B. F. Morris, bulk flour 
sales, and T. S. Paulsen, purchases. 

At the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing Oct. 20, the entire board of direc- 
tors of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
was reelected. At the directors’ meet- 
ing which followed, all of the princi- 
Pal corporate officers were reelected. 
_Mr. Miller announced the declara- 
tion of a quarterly dividend of 60¢ a 
Share on common capital stock, pay- 
able Nov. 1 to stockholders of record 
Qct. 26. 

















CONTEST WINNERS—Grand finale of the recent Tri- 
State Fair at Amarillo, Texas, occurred when winners 
(above) in the Future Farmers of America, 4-H, and 
adult milking and baking contests were announced. Seven 
golden trophies and over $2,000 in cash, all-expense trips 
and merchandise were handed out by the Texas-Okla- 
homa Wheat Improvement Program, the Amarillo Grain 
Exchange, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and the fair management. The highest rating in the 
Future Farmer division was given a sample of Westar, 
entered by 13-year-old Joe Ray Goodin, Claude, Texas. 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, which con- 
tributed the milling and baking ratings gave Joe Ray’s 
FFA Westar Wheat 81%. This earned him the title of 
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“Texas FFA Wheat King,” a handsome trophy, and an 
all-expense trip to Ft. Worth to study the marketing 
and processing of wheat from the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat 
Improvement Program. The Amarillo Grain Exchange 
added $100, making the value of the youngster’s winnings 
total $250. Twelve boys and nine leaders will make the 
Ft. Worth trip late this month as guests of the Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Program, according to 
Keats Soder, director. “Over 3,500 boys, girls, parents and 
leaders attended our party and presentation ceremonies 
in Amarillo,” Mr. Soder said. “These boys besides being 
future wheat growers are supplying seed of desirable 
varieties to their fathers and neighbors today. Our 
initiation of these awards are bearing fruit already.” 





Canadian Millers 
Petition for Wheat 


Price Adjustment 


TORONTO — Representatives from 
Canadian milling associations met 
with C. D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, and officials of the 
Canadian Wheat Board in Ottawa 
Oct. 15 with a view to getting a more 
competitive price on wheat for ex- 
port from one or a subsidy from the 
other. The Canadian Wheat Board 
has indicated that it could not lower 
the price on export wheat in bulk to 
Canadian mills so long as it can sell 
the wheat itself at higher prices. 

The Western Millers Assn. has in- 
dicated that it is feared 73 of the 
small mills in the prairie provinces 
may have to be closed because of the 
lack of export markets. The local 
grist market, which used to sustain 
business, was lost during the war 
when trucking regulations and a gov- 
ernment subsidy made it cheaper for 
farmers to buy flour than to grist 
their own wheat. 

Ontario mills can carry on for an- 
other month or so but face short time 
running in the not too distant future. 
Millers have to pay $2.35 bu.. for 
wheat for export flour while similar 
wheat is available to American mill- 
ers for from 8¢ to 10¢ lower. 
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SOME CORN FIELDS YIELD 
UP TO 150 BU. AN ACRE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Yields of corn in 
Corn Belt states are running 50 to 
99 bu. an acre,.the Cargill crop bulle- 
tin reported Oct. 21; with some farms 
producing as much as 150 bu. an acre. 
“The striking thing about this 








year’s crops is that they did not re- 
ceive an abundance of moisture,” says 
the Cargill report. ‘“Many areas re- 
ceived less than normal precipita- 
tion. But what rain did fall came at 
very opportune times.” 

Conditions in the southwestern 
winter wheat states continue dry, the 
bulletin said. Seeding is being de- 
layed, although some farmers are 
planting in the dust. Seeding is vir- 
tually done in Kansas and early 
plantings are up to uneven stands. 
Seeding is reported about half fin- 
ished in Oklahoma. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces, 
harvesting is about completed and 
yields have been higher than expected 
on wheat. Planting of winter wheat 
in Canada is expected to be consider- 
ably below last year due to prolonged 
dry weather over most of the area, 
Cargill said. 
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W. H. MILLS NAMED GMI 
MONTANA GRAIN MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Walter H. Mills, Jr., as manager 
of General Mills, Inc., grain opera- 
tions in Montana with offices at Great 
Falls was announced Oct. 19 by 
Leslie N. Perrin, company president. 
Mr. Mills succeeds Charles B. Ander- 
son, who recently was appointed di- 
rector of formula feeds, with offices 
in Minneapolis. 

From his new position, Mr. Mills 
will administer the company’s eleva- 
tors in Montana, as well as milling 
operations at Great Falls and Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Mr. Mills joined General 
Mills in 1939 at Minneapolis, served 
four years in the army, and upon his 
discharge was transferred to the 
company’s Kansas City office as as- 
sistant grain buyer and member of 
the board of trade. He became assist- 
ant grain manager at Great Falls in 
1947. He is married and has two 
children. 








Canadian Wheat 


Crop Placed at 
367 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG—A prairie wheat crop 
of 367,477,800 bu. for 1948 was esti- 
mated in a post-threshing crop report 
issued by the Searle Grain Co., last 
week. This indicated an increase of 
48,477,800 bu. over the 319,000,000 
bu. produced in 1947. This year’s out- 
put indicates an average yield of 15.9 
bu. an acre. 

Manitoba’s wheat producton this 
year is placed at 56,808,900 bu. by the 
Searle Grain Co., or 13,808,900 above 
1947. This is an average yield of 23.7 
bu. an acre. Saskatchewan’s outturn 
estimated at 194,251,500 bu. com- 
pares with 173,000,000 bu. grown in 
1947. The yield is 13.5 bu. an acre. 
Alberta’s wheat crop is placed at 
an average yield of 18.6 bu. an acre, 
for a total crop of 116,417,400 bu., 
compared with 103,000,000 bu. har- 
vested a year ago. 


Coarse grain production for the 
three prairie provinces combined, with 
comparative figures for last year in 
brackets, is estimated by Searle 
Grain Co. as follows: Oats, 226,433,- 
900 (194,000,000); barley, 142,934,600 


(131,000,000); rye, 21,926,600 (11,- 
630,000), and flax, 15,919,400 (11,- 
550,000). 
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PERICO GETS ELEVATOR 


DALHART, TEXAS—A new eleva- 
tor is being erected at Perico, 25 
miles northwest of Dalhart. The com- 
munity has been without elevator 
service since a fire several years ago. 
J. C. Adcox, now managing an ele- 
vator in neary-by Texline for Asa 
Willis, is putting in the new struc- 
ture. 
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Food Industry Committee Named 
to Study Emergency Legislation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The task group 
selected to represent the food indus- 
try on the National Security Re- 
sources Board held organization ses- 
sions here last week. The NSRB is 
considering emergency legislative pro- 
posals which will be offered to the 
new Congress. 

These proposals consist of universal 
controls over industry in the event 
that the chief executive decides that 
an emergency exists. Among the plans 
now under consideration at the legal 
offices of NSRB are those which 
would order price control, rationing 
and other controls over the domestic 
economy which in the past have been 
only accepted during war. 

The purpose of the NSRB is to 
prepare the nation for the emergency 
which would exist short of war. It 
is said that the legislation which the 
officials of this agency are preparing 
will include all prewar emergency 
actions which probably will be car- 
ried over into war if it should occur. 

The present committee in some re- 
spects overlaps activities already 
well under way in army circles. For 
example, the baking industry has 
groups working with the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps exploring baking 
problems of field service troops. 

The committee met here last week 
for a two-day session which was 
largely concerned with a discussion 
of the mobilization problems. For im- 
mediate work the committee was 








S. C. Northrop 


S. C. NORTHROP NAMED TO 
GLOBE MILLING CO. POST 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—S. C. North- 
rop has been named general manager 
of the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
succeeding the late K. L. Burns, who 
died recently. The position of presi- 
dent will be filled at the annual 
stockholders meeting to be held in 
December. 

Mr. Northrop, who has been vice 
president and assistant general man- 
ager, joined the staff of Globe in 1919. 
R. H. Kaercher, manager of the retail 
lepartment, has been named assist- 
ant general manager. He has been 
with the mill since 1927. 


asked to get experts working on 
packaging, container and distribution 
problems which would occur if a 
mobilization emergency was ordered. 
‘Members of the committee are: M. 
Lee Marshall, chairman of the board, 
Continental Baking Co., New York; 
Walter R. Barry, vice president in 
charge of grocery products operations 
and director, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; H. W. Comfort, execu- 
tive vice president of the Borden Co., 
New York; W. O. Dillingham, vice 
president, Best Foods, Inc., New 
York; O. E. Jones, vice president, 
Swift & Co., Chicago;. William M. 
Robbins, vice president, General 
Foods Corp., New York; Mark Upson, 
general sales manager, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati; William Brady, 
vice president, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., New York; H. T. Cummings, 
president, Curtice Bros., Co.; J. W. 
Mooney, vice president, American 
Sugar Refining Co., and William Lav- 
ery, Curtiss Candy Co. 
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CCC Asks for Corn 
Offers, But No 
Purchases Made 


KANSAS CITY—Although still en- 
tertaining corn offers in the South- 
west, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
had not made any purchases through 
the Kansas City office by Oct. 26. 
First notice to the trade of the gov- 
ernment’s buying intentions came 
Oct. 21 and it resulted in several 
sizeable offers but the amounts were 
not accepted. Nevertheless the CCC 
did get a comparison of prices and 
volume of offers between the Kansas 
City and Chicago markets. 

The trade at Kansas City does not 
believe that many offers will come 
out of the immediate area, for mer- 
chants cannot compete with St. Louis 
and Chicago quotations. In addition, 
southwestern movement has _ not 
progressed enough to allow accumu- 
lation of sufficient stocks in local 
elevators. 

Although the original wire from the 
CCC specified entertainment of offers 
of No. 2 or better yellow corn f.o.b. 
cars, interior and sub-terminal mar- 
kets, freight basis Gulf, the govern- 
ment is expected to specify a bulk of 
the movement through eastern ports. 
It is probable that the CCC wants to 
avoid congestion at the Gulf, because 
it has very little time to make the 
initial shipments to Europe before 
early December. 

Meanwhile wheat purchases were 
a little larger at Kansas City. The 
CCC acquired 1,200,000 bu. Oct. 19-25, 
compared with 845,000 bu. during 
the preceding period. The agency was 
bidding 21¢ over a maximum Kansas 
City December of $2.20% for deliv- 
ery of warehouse receipts by Nov. 30, 
and 20¢ over through Jan. 31. On two 
days last week the CCC failed to ac- 
quire any wheat at Kansas City, but 
later bids were boosted slightly to 
attract a mild increase in offerings. 
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USDA PLANS HEARING 
ON ’49 SUGAR QUOTAS 
CHICAGO—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced that a 
public hearing will be held Nov. 15, 














1948, in connection with the deter- 
mination of 1949 sugar consumption 
requirements for continental U.S. and 
the establishment of marketing quo- 
tas, as authorized by the Sugar Act 
of 1948. The hearing will be held at 
9:30 a.m. in the auditorium, South 
Building, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

It was also announced that in ad- 
dition to the public hearing, the de- 
partment would receive for consid- 
eration briefs from any interested 
party on the matters to be discussed 
at the hearing and also on: (a) the 
determination of local consumption 
requirements for Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and the establishment of quotas 
for these areas for 1949; (b) the de- 
termination and reallotment of the 
amount of sugar by which any do- 
mestic area, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, or Cuba will be unable to mar- 
ket its quota in 1949. 

Persons desiring to submit briefs 
relating to any or all of these sub- 
jects should submit them, in quad- 
ruplicate, addressed to the Director, 
Sugar Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Briefs may be submitted in per- 
son or postmarked not later than 
November 26, 1948. 
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OPENS REGIONAL OFFICE 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. has opened a regional 
sales office at 1418 Foshay Tower. 
Ted Nelson, formerly of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office, will head the 
Minneapolis organization as regional 
sales representative. While the office 
will represent all Union lines, it will 
specialize in servicing flour and feed 
milling accounts. 
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MOUNTAIN CITY STARTS 
EXCLUSIVE FEED OUTPUT 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The re- 
cent sale of the flour and meal brand 
names of the Mountain City Milling 
Co., Chattanooga, was announced by 
Thomas Ragland, president. The 
names were purchased by Royal, 
aarry-Carter Mills, Inc., of Nash- 
ville. The Mountain City company has 
discontinued the operation of its flour 
milling capacity and now is making 
formula feed exclusively. 
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50% of Canadian 
Wheat Exports as 
Flour Rumored 


WASHINGTON—A reliable but un- 
confirmed report here asserts that 
the Canadian Wheat Board has or- 
dered that 50% of all wheat exported 
must be in the form of flour. 

If this report is correct Canadian 
flour may be a more effective and ag- 
gressive competitor for world flour 
business, since U.S. mills are held 
under license control power of the 
Office of International Trade while 
the Canadian mills are not subject 
to similar regulations. 

Sources here see in this reported 
ruling an attempt on the part of the 
wheat board to relieve Canadian 
mills of the embarrassment which re- 
sulted from the collapse of the Italian 
flour negotiations. 
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NEW FIRST AID BUILDING 
COMPLETED BY STALEY 


DECATUR, ILL.—A new $100,000 
safety and first aid building in which 
special attention is given to speedy 
treatment for shock, hemorrhage and 
burns has been completed by A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl. 

The corn and soybean processing 
company, which employs about 3,(00 
persons, recently completed 1,331,161 
man hours without a lost-time acci- 
dent. It also was awarded a certifi- 
cate from the American College of 
Surgeons for its first aid establish- 
ment. 

The new one-story building con- 
tains a room for treating minor in- 
juries, a surgery room, a receiving 
room where treatment for shock and 
burns may be given, two rest rooms 
with two beds each, a_ laboratory 
and a special room for physical ex- 
aminations. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PLANNED 


WICHITA—A new boiler house will 
be constructed at the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, at a cost of $43,000. 
Company officials announced that the 
two-story structure of concrete block 
and steel will be erected at the rear 
of the present property. 




















The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling 


and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 





High Low Close Close 
Oct. 16, Oct. 25, 
-—— 1948 5 1948 1948 
Oe eee re eer ee eon 34% 28 2914 29% 
Allis-Chalmers ........----++-++: Fiéaa sods 664d an 42% 32 33 34 
American Cyanamid .......... 6... . 66sec ee eeee 41% 33% 42% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................5. 34% 27% cans 27% 
Pt che he MeaGedissob 0666-065 0600 hbens o0ne 44154 38 41% 42% 
aS he PREP eee 356 2 2 2% 
Continemtal Baking Ca, ...... 0s cece ccsecccees 17% 10% 14% 15% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............ 92% 81% 874% 895% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. .......... 177 164% weed 167 
Cepmmmn GE WOR cccccccsecsccccccsccccvccese 24% 21 ose 24 
PPT TT rrr rer eee 485% 32% eas 50% 
*Flour Mills of America, Imc. .........-...... 16% 10% — 14% 
ee FS eee 11% 8% 9% 10% 
Ge PD IS, 6 vc ccc ccc cccsesesssewsees 41 34 38 394 
co’ &  SPArrerrerriret ee 50% 40% 50 52 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. .............. 140 133 cece 136% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York .......... 35% 31% wane 32 
PE OP GS. hceteccccecncccceseuucesucsess -. 6% 44% rer 61 
Watiomel Wlsemls OO. ..cccsccccccsccscccccecs 315% 26% 31% 324% 
GF GED iv vc cccccccccscccccsvesavis 11% 624% 665% 66% 
Quaker Oats Co. ......... Eads eens RS eh aE ye 94 79 bee 92 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ..... 6... 66 ec cc eee ee eeee 151 140% ee 142% 
SE MN hee ens se tsc bere secrceses 13% 8 10% 11 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ............... 91% 79 87% 87% 
CE ve ccbwenvesteescrensess 29%, 22% 23% 23% 
aod i che vseactesicvces es 39% 32% 344% 34% 
United Biscuit of America ................... 23 19 22 22%, 
Victor Chemical Works ....... ‘ ... 48% 37% or 3834 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 6% 2% 4% 55% 
Ward Baking Co. ............ ‘ : 16% 10% 14% 16% 
Bid Asked 
+Standard Milling Ce. .... ° ” 16 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator .. 20% 22% 


+Over counter. *Chicago stock market. 
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Former Officials 
of OPA Expected 
to Join ECA Staff 


WASHINGTON — Two prominent 
former Office of Price Administration 
officialsk—James F. Brownlee and 
Geoffrey N. Baker—are reported to 
be returning shortly to federal service 
temporarily at the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration. 

It is understood that these two for- 
mer government officials will set up 
administrative procedure at ECA 
which will govern price confirmation 
on sales of bulk commodities. Under 
Sec, 202 of the ECA appropriations 
act. the use of ECA funds is barred 
in buying bulk commodities at prices 
higher than the prevailing market 
price in the U.S. at the time of sale. 
ECA has ruled that bulk commodi- 
ties under the law are those which 
are purchased in volume. Grain and 


coal are immediately bulk commodi- 
ties under this administrative ruling. 
Flour in cargo lots becomes a bulk 
commodity. One steel rail is not a 
bulk commodity but a mile of steel 
rails is ruled to be a bulk commod- 
ity under ECA regulations. 

Under the ECA procurement regu- 
lations as set forth in ECA Regula- 
tion 1, as amended, suppliers are re- 
quired to certify that the prices 
charged, among other things, are in 
line with current market prices at 


the time of sale. However, the respon- 
sibility for overpayment in regard to 


purchases where ECA funds are used 
is that of the recipient country. The 
ECA administrator may, if he finds 
these rules have been violated, de- 


mand repayment from the recipient 
nation or the supplier if, in the latter 
instance, the certification is fraudu- 
lent 


It is expected that Mr. Brownlee 
and Mr. Baker will set up a tech- 
nique whereunder ECA officials will 
be able to make spot checks of prices 
at the time purchases under ECA 
are made by foreign nations so that 
ECA will be able to present to a 
government audit organization rea- 
sonable assurance that the prices 
charged under ECA funds disburse- 
ment are in line with the legislative 
order of Sec. 202 of the ECA ap- 
propriations act. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKWHEAT ROYALTY 


KINGWOOD, W. VA.—More than 
100,000 visitors were entertained here 
recently at the annual Preston Coun- 
ty Buckwheat Festival, at which Miss 
Patty Jo Auman, Terre Alta high 
schoo] senior, was crowned queen and 
James Freeland named king. James, 
a member of the Future Farmers of 
America, Terre Alta, King Buck- 
Wheat VII, is the youngest ever 
chosen for king, in order to keep 
alive the tradition in the family. His 
father, Harland, is the only two-time 
Buckwheat King. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 3,436,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON — -Deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
3,436 million pounds of the 4,523 
million pounds of food and agricul- 
tural commodities delivered by the 
US. Department of Agriculture in 
August 











Deliveries to the Department of 
the Army, largely for civilian relief 





feeding in occupied areas, amounted 
to 2,721 million pounds. This includ- 
ed: 1,458 million pounds of wheat, 
233 million pounds of flour, 199 mil- 
lion pounds of grain sorghums, 143 
million pounds of barley and 11 mil- 
lion pounds of potato flour. 

August deliveries under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
program consisted of 970 million 
pounds of wheat, 101 million pounds 
of Siamese rice, 38 million pounds of 
flour. Deliveries to cash-paying for- 
eign governments included 294 million 
pounds of wheat. August deliveries 
under the Greek-Turkish aid program 
consisted entirely of 200,000 lb. maca- 
roni and spaghetti. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


European Planting 
Conditions Good; 
U.K. Target Up 


LONDON—Rain in western Eu- 
rope has helped soften up the land, 
thus allowing field work to proceed 
at greater speed. Farmers have made 
considerable progress in their plowing 
and sowing operations and have made 
up for time lost during the past few 
weeks of exceptionally dry weather. 

The British acreage target has been 
placed at 2.5 million acres for 1949 
and this will be increased to 2.75 
million acres in 1951 in accordance 
with the four-year agricultural plan 
placed before the organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris. 

The Dutch wheat crop has sur- 
passed expectations and an estimate 
of 10,664,000 bu. has been announced 
by the government. This represents a 
significant increase over last year’s 
yield of 7,120,000 bu. Rye is also up 
on last year with an estimated out- 
turn of 13,600,000 bu. Returns pub- 
lished by the authorities in the bizone 
of Germany estimate a wheat crop of 
65,840,000 bu. and a rye crop of 95,- 
920,000 bu. 

The total European wheat crop, ex- 
cluding Russia, will be slightly better 
than the previous forecast of 1,365 
million bushels. 

The winter crops in Hungary and 
other Balkan countries are said to be 
germinating well in favorable condi- 
tions and optimism prevails. 

In Australia rains have continued 
and will help to ease previous set- 
backs due to an abnormal lack of 
moisture. More rain is still needed 
although reports indicate that it has 
come too late to benefit some areas. 
However, the previous estimate of a 
crop of 170 million bushels appears to 
be a fair forecast of the final result. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














French Economy to 
Benefit From Big 


Cereal Supplies 


KANSAS CITY—A greatly im- 
proved cereal supply this year in 
France is the hopeful foundation of 
a more stable economic situation soon, 
Lemon Dreux, Paris commercial at- 
tache, French. embassy, -Washington, 
D.C., told.a group of midwestern ex- 
porters and importers at a luncheon 
in Kansas City Oct. 21. Mr. Dreux 
was brought to Kansas City largely 
through the interest of Kahn, Loeb & 
Kolker Co., foreign trade consultants, 
and the City National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Bror Unge, manager of the foreign 
department of the bank, was host at 
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J. P. Widlar 





R. G. Bullock 


CHASE BAG CHANGES—J. P. Widlar, left, the Chase Bag Co.’s Kansas City 
branch representative for the past two years, has been assigned as manager 
to the company’s Denver sales office. The announcement was made from the 
Chase general sales office in Chicago by R. N. Conners, vice president and 
general sales manager. Mr. Widlar, whose packaging experience with Chase 
began in 1937, replaces R. G. Bullock, right, who has assumed the position of 
sales manager of the Chase Milwaukee branch. 





the luncheon. Interest of the City 
National Bank of Kansas City in for- 
eign trade is due to the fact that it 
is the only inland bank in the coun- 
try which has established credit re- 
lations directly with foreign banks. 
Two hundred and forty such connec- 
tions now exist. 

Mr. Dreux explained that the food 
situation was bad in France a year 
ago and the black market flourished. 
Labor demands were strong for in- 
creased wages because of inflated 
food prices. This year, however, a 
wheat crop which is 20% greater 
than the prewar average will be a 
help toward stabilization of the 
French economy. Prospects are good 
for equally as large a crop next year, 
he declared. 


Higher cereal production, which 
leads to more stable food prices will 
tend to counteract any further infla- 
tion, Mr. Dreux said. However, to 
augment this there must be a better 
balance of trade with the U.S., and 
this means increased tourist travel in 
France and increased French exports. 

When asked whether France now 
desires American wheat or flour, the 
answer was plainly neither, although 
there is a need for U.S. coarse grains 
and feeds to build up a greatly de- 
pleted livestock and poultry produc- 
tion. Apparently French flour milling 
capacity is being adequately rebuilt 
and crop prospects are such that 
very little imported bread grain will 
be necessary to keep the mills run- 
ning. 





Wheat Stocks All Positions 
Oct. 1 Set at 1,142 Million 


WASHINGTON — Relatively large 
stocks of 1,142 million bushels of 
wheat were in storage in all U.S. po- 
sitions Oct. 1, 1948, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. 

This total is the third largest of 
record, nearly equaling that of Oct. 
1, 1941, but falling far short of the 
1,372 million bushels in storage Oct. 
1, 1942. It is only 1% larger than a 
year ago. 

From the supply of 1,479 million 
bushels on July 1, (carryover of 195,- 
726,000 bu., plus new production of 


1,283,770,000 bu.) disappearance to 
Oct. 1 is computed at 337 million 
bushels. This compares with 321 mil- 
lion bushels in the same quarter of 
1947, nearly 304 million in 1946 and 
over 367 million for the same period 
in 1945. 

Stocks of 1947 corn were the low- 
est for Oct. 1 on record, amounting to 
only 126 million bushels, but the 
small holdings are no cause for alarm 
because of the record breaking new 
crop of 3,568 million bushels now 
being harvested. 


STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE, OCT. 1, 1948, WITH COMPARISONS (000's omitted) 











Wheat— Oct. 1,1945 Oct. 1,1946 Oct. 1,1947 July 1, 1948 Oct. 1, 1948 
Om. TORE son 08 ; 517,823 551,669 610,300 94,312 542,891 
Commodity Credit Corp.t .. 22,189 2,184 3,990 2,530 3,960 
BOCMRERRINS ~ ba tecciass ‘ 170,305 103,595 175,069 34,065 219,111 
Merchant mills* { és 128,261 114,463 135,346 34,240 129,233 
Interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses* § . 181,410 177,351 203,338 30,579 246,938 
Total 1,019,988 949,262 1,128,043 195,726 1,142,133 
Rye 
On farms . 12,961 9,829 13,482 1,700 14,028 
Terminalst .. ‘ : 4.732 1,126 3,824 531 4,469 
Interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses* § 3.301 2,213 41,328 1,116 5,340 
Total 20,994 13,168 21,634 3,347 23,837 
*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. 
tOwned by CCC, stored in their own steel and wooden bins and in transit 
tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities 
{Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census on millings and stocks of flour 


§All off-farm storages not otherwise 


designated for each grain 
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FLOUR SALES BETTER ON PRICE 
RISE, BUT VOLUME NOT LARGE 


Most Users Convinced That No Runaway Market Is in 
Prospect—Bookings Limited to Small Replacements 
or Fill-ins—Government Trade Quiet 


Although showing a slight improve- 
ment late last week on a mild ad- 
vance in price, flour trade lacks ag- 
gressiveness in all parts of the nation. 
The firmness, which was necessitated 
by an upturn in wheat costs, failed as 
a stimulus to large scale buying, 
however. Most bakery flour buyers 
are convinced that there is nothing in 
the present picture to indicate a 
runaway market on the upside, even 
though they have given up much hope 
of any material downturn because of 
the wheat price support program. As 
a result, their purchases are usually 
small in individual size to replace 
amounts drawn from forward inven- 
tories. The buyers who have followed 
a strictly hand-to-mouth buying poli- 
cy in the past show no evidence of 
changing. Government buying recent- 
ly has been light and export trade 
is in a lull. 


EXPORT TRADE FALLS 
INTO DULLNESS 


Export trade in flour was light 
last week. Remaining buyers against 
export allocations are India and Por- 
tugal and as yet no indication of 
when they will be in the market is 
available. Most South American coun- 
tries are booked for the remainder of 
the year. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration bought 200,000 
sacks of whole wheat flour for export 
to: France, and the French Purchas- 
ing Mission acquired somewhat more 
than 4,000 long tons of 80% extrac- 
tion flour for the account of its col- 
onies. The price was reported to be 
$5.10, Norfolk. Exporters were com- 
pleting coverage of the 10 cargoes of 
flour sold to Italy several weeks ago. 


ROUTINE SOUTHWESTERN 
TRADE REPORTED 


Sales of flour by southwestern mills 
last week amounted to 40% of capa- 
city, against 41% the previous week 
and 53% a year ago. Domestic de- 
mand continued of the routine char- 
acter evident recently and export de- 
mand was quiet. Bakery buyers lim- 
ited purchases to a car or two in line 
with the almost unanimous desire to 
purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
A better tone is showing up in the 
family flour trade, although whole- 
salers and jobbers still are not or- 
dering too far ahead. Running time 
is improved at mills which have se- 
cured export and family business, 
but is not so extensive with those 
who cater to the bakery trade. Pro- 
duction continues at a good rate, 
holding above 90% of capacity in 
all categories. 


SPRING BOOKINGS 
SHOW GAIN 


A slight improvement in spring 
wheat flour inquiries late in the week 
accounted for bookings amounting to 
53% of capacity for the period. This 
compares with 40% the previous 
week and 122.4% a year ago. The 
spurt of sales apparently was stimu- 
lated by a 10¢ upturn in prices re- 
sulting from firmer wheat values. 
Most of the trade remained of small 
individual orders—one, two and three 
carlots, with 5,000- and 10,000-sack 
orders greatly in the minority. Fam- 


ily interest improved also, as move- 
ment over retail shelves got a belat- 
ed start. Replacements by jobbers 
and wholesalers, however, still has 
not started. Shipping directions on 
old orders were fair to good and the 
struck mills which resumed opera- 
tions last week have fair backlogs 
of quick shipment orders to work on. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE SPOTTY 


Chicago trade remains quiet, with 
sales and inquiries limited to the 
usual scattered replacement pur- 
chases of one and two carlots. St. 
Louis mills enjoyed a slight improve- 
ment in bookings, including a few 
round lots for 120 days and a fair 
scattering of orders for prompt to 
90 days’ delivery to bakers. 


EASTERN INTEREST UP, 
BUT SALES SMALL 


Buffalo mills reported somewhat 
more interest on the part of buyers, 
but bookings were not large. Mills 
have a fair backlog of orders re- 
sulting from the recent small, but 
frequent, purchases by the bakery 
trade, although this class of users 
continues cautions in its buying pol- 
icy, due to consumer resistance to 
baked goods prices. Metropolitan 
New York business was limited to 
single carlots of springs and Kan- 
sas flour, scattered among the job- 
bing and medium-sized baking trade. 
Directions on old orders were bet- 
ter, however, reflecting some im- 
provement in baked goods sales. 

Boston trade expanded materially, 
with increased sales made to most all 
classes of buyers. Most business was 
done on a 30- to 60-day basis, al- 
though some chains displayed inter- 
est in supplies through January. The 
Philadelphia market developed a 
stronger undertone, but the only buy- 


ing activity was the repetition of 
small orders by bakers who have 
allowed stocks to reach dangerously 
low levels. Pittsburgh buyers backed 
away from an advance in prices and 
trade bulked small. Usually, when 
there is a firmer price tone, interest 
picks up, but such was not the case 
last week. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
STILL LIGHT 


Southeastern states activity re- 
mains light, with new buying gen- 
erally on a buy and ship basis. All 
sides of the trade are awaiting the 
passing of the national election for 
an expected settlement in trading 
conditions. A number of bakers are 
covered to or through January, with 
scattered ones having made com- 


- mitments to or through March. Fam- 


ily trade remains light. In the deep 
South, bakers are refusing to follow 
the recent price firmness and despite 
very low inventories, sales of flour 
are confined to 30-day shipments or 
sooner. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
HANDICAPPED 


Aside from the recent PMA buying 
in the Pacific Northwest, flour trade 
is dull in that area. The longshore- 
men’s strike still is curtailing pro- 
duction activities and several interior 
mills are closed. Others are running 
at a reduced rate. Domestic flour 
business holds to a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an_ in- 
crease of 122,484 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller, 
representing 68% of the total flour 
production in the U.S. amounting to 
3,878,681 sacks, compared with 3,- 
756,197 in the previous week and 
4,045,821 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,872,320 and three years 
ago 3,809,314. There was an _ in- 
crease of 80,000 sacks in the North- 
west compared with a week ago, 88,- 
000 in the Southwest and 13,000 in 
Buffalo while production decreased 
13,000 sacks in the Central and 
Southeast and 46,000 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 





Firmer Tone in Granulars Fails 
to Stimulate Macaroni Interest 


Further strength in milling types 
of durum wheat has forced granu- 
lars prices to higher levels the past 
week, but the firmness has had no 
stimulating effect on demand from 
macaroni manufacturers. A good por- 
tion of the trade appears to be cov- 
ered for the next 90 days or so and 
is ordering out these bookings as 
production of macaroni and noodle 
products requires floor stock replace- 
ment. Those not so covered continue 
to purchase granulars only as needed. 
Despite the firmer tone in durum 
wheat, there is no apprehension about 
the market getting away from buyers 
of granulars. 

Open market offerings of durums 
continue scarce in relation to cur- 
rent receipts. A good proportion of 
the daily arrivals is going to storage 
instead of being offered on the open 
market. The resulting keen competi- 
tion for the scant cash offerings has 
pushed premiums on choice milling 
kinds up to 23¢ over Minneapolis 
December. Granulars are quoted at 
$5.55@5.60 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 


The recently struck mills are back 
in operation and filling of orders is 
going forward at a good rate. During 
the time the struck mills were down, 
other plants operated well over 100% 
of their rated capacity in an effort 
to keep the macaroni industry sup- 
plied with granulars. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 23, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amber or better.$2.45% @ ° 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 


Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.35% @2.40%4 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.334% @2.39\4 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
No. Weekly % of 
. mills production capacity 
Oct. 17-23 .... 10 188,522 85 
Previous week . 13 *197,302 76 
Year ago 12 249,757 106 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 23, 1948 2,877,874 
July 1-Oct. 25, 1947 3,615,019 
*3 mills down because of strike, produc- 
tion revised. 


October 26, 1948 


MILLFEEDS STRONG 
ON ACTIVE DEMAND 


Offerings Disappear on Active Buying 
by Mixers and Jobbers—Formula 
Feed Price Lists Rise 


Bran and middling values in the 
Northwest have strengthened $203 
ton this week, influenced by an active 
demand from mixers and jobbers 
which cleaned up the spot market of- 
ferings. The supply situation may be 
improved as recently struck mills 
get back into operation, although new 
flour business and shipping direc- 
tions on old flour orders are not ac- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 212.2 as of 
Oct. 19, up 244 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
203.4, off 1814 points. 











tive enough to indicate a heavy pro- 
duction. 

Formula feed inquiry in the North- 
west shows a slight improvement this 
week, but has not attained what 
might be termed as important vol- 
ume. The improvement probably is 
more noticeable in dairy sections 
than in other lines. Poultry and egg 
mashes are moving along at about 
the volume of recent weeks. Turkey 
feeds are spotty, being good with 
feeders who still are forcing birds 
for holiday marketing, but falling off 
with some of the larger raisers who 
already have begun dressing opera- 
tions for eastern markets. 

Formula feed price lists average 
$2@3 ton higher this week, reflect- 
ing sharp upturns in soybean meal, 
some firmness in linseed meal and an 
upturn in millfeed values. Minne- 
apolis feed mills are back in opera- 
tion following settlement of the mill 
workers’ strike Oct. 17. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 60,465 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 56,976 tons 
in the week previous and 61,699 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 963,687 
tons as compared with 1,008,056 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PACT SUPPORTED 
BY PACIFIC N.W. GROUP 


PORTLAND — Directors of the 
North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., 
representing 12,000 members, voted 
at a recent meeting to support the 
International Wheat Agreement. The 
proposal was rejected by the last 
Congress but may be revived at the 
next session. 

It was announced at the meeting 
that plans are being made for 4 
$500,000 elevator at Kennewick, 
Wash., to be started as soon as the 
McNary Dam is completed. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUTE SUBSTITUTE FOUND 


CALCUTTA—A local report states 
that the fiber of a shrub known as 
Chukai has been found to be a good 
substitute for jute by the research 
institute of the India Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation, and that areas which are not 
suitable for growing jute might be 
utilized for growing this substitute. 
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Upward Pressure of Loans 
Boosts Wheat Prices 


Futures Creep Upward Toward Levels Sufficient to Bring Out 
Pledged Wheat—Mills Compete With CCC for Light Offerings 


The creeping advance which seems 
destined to pull prices back up to 
where loan wheat may be redeemed 
continued to feature wheat futures 
market last week. This condition has 
prevailed for several weeks past and 
has resulted in a gain of about 15¢ 
bu. from the low point of the sum- 
mer. The December delivery at Chi- 
cago now is above the loan level of 
$2.29, Minneapolis is within 3¢ of the 
loan rate and Kansas City Decem- 
ber has 4%¢ to go to reach the loan 
level at that market. With cash 
wheat at all markets selling at pre- 
miums over the December future, 
actual cash values are above the re- 
spective loan levels, but not suffi- 
ciently above to encourage farmers 
to redeem their grain and offer it for 
sale. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
at leading markets Oct. 25 were: 
Chicago — December $2.29% @2.29%, 
May $2.20%@2.20%, July $2.03% @ 
2.04: Minneapolis—December $2.23%6, 
May $2.15, July $2.055s; Kansas City 
—December $2.19%, May $2.10%, 
July $1.95%. 


Open Market Offers Light 

Because of mill competition for 
the relatively small open market 
offerings, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
was forced to raise its buying basis 
last week in order to obtain wheat 
for its cargo commitments of the 
next six weeks. This tightened the 
cash wheat situation that much more 
and premiums showed strength at all 
markets. Domestic flour trade lacks 
aggressiveness, but backlogs of for- 
eign business are sustaining milling 
operations and accounting for a 
steady drain on wheat supplies. For- 
eign grain trade returns to private 
channels Dec. 1 and already some ex- 
porting interests are laying the 
groundwork for private transactions. 
While these concerns accumulate a 
stock of grain, it is likely that there 
will be an overlapping with CCC 
buying as that agency fulfills the 
ends of its commitments. Wheat ex- 
ports for the crop year are expect- 
ed to total at least 500 million, plus 
225 million bushels of coarse grains. 


Attention is focused on rainfall 
conditions in the Southwest, where 
the new winter wheat crop is going 
into the ground. Some places are 
troubled with dry surface soil, but 
all areas have substantial deep mois- 
ture reserves. 


Remaining Supplies Large 

Supplies of wheat remaining for 
milling, export or carry-over Oct. 1 
amounted to 953.4 million bushels 
on the basis of the latest production 
estimates and available statistics on 
exports and milling. Estimated seed 
and feed requirements for the sea- 
son have been deducted. Exports of 
Wheat during the July-September 
quarter totaled 106.9 million bush- 
els this season, compared with 87.8 
million last season. In addition, flour 
Was exported to the equivalent of 
46.8 million bushels of wheat com- 
Pared with 51.8 million July-Sep- 
tember, 1947. The amount of wheat 
milled for flour the first three months 
of the season at 170.4 million bush- 
els was 6.5 million bushels less than 
the same months last year. With 
Prospects of large feed grain sup- 
Plies the quantity of wheat expected 
to be used for feed and seed this 


season was estimated at 248.0 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 279.5 
million used last season. 


Spring Prices Show Strength 


The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis showed marked strength. Re- 
ceipts dropped further, with only 1,- 
542 cars in at Minneapolis and 1,840 
at Duluth. Of this limited movement, 
only about half was offered for sale. 
Mill demand was broader following 
settlement of the Minneapolis mill 
workers’ strike. Elevator demand was 
also active, especially for diversion 
point offerings that could move via 
Duluth. This combination of light 
offerings and active demand firmed 
premiums materially in addition to 
the advance in the futures. Premi- 
ums on ordinary wheat were up 2@ 
3¢ for the week, while high protein 
lots were 3@7¢ higher. Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted 
at 8@14¢ over the December price. 
Twelve per cent protein brought 2¢ 
over the ordinary range, 13% pro- 
tein 4@5¢, 14% protein 7@9¢, 15% 
protein 12@15¢, and 16% protein 27 
@30¢ over ordinary. Durum wheat 
premiums were also substantially 
higher. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 23: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


3 DAP OF NE SO Wes ccccsccs $2.30% @2.36% 
BB.COG PPO 2. cccccccsces 2.32% @2.38% 
SESE Te PPO cc ccccveccees 2.35% @2.40% 
2), eer 2.39% W2.42% 
i ob ek MTT 2.444% @2.47% 
ek eer ear 2.61% @2.63% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


a Be Brrr revereerr crc 1@ 3¢ 
ie 0 een 2@ 8¢ 
2 nn apse isda anes eee ie 4@12¢ 
COs. WS aon 's hak 6 acknisnsdagas 7@19¢ 


K. C. Prices Above Loan 


Premiums were steady to %¢ low- 
er at Kansas City, but the bullish 
trend of the December base month 
caused cash wheat to advance a 
trifle further. The range of cash 
prices was up 2@2'%¢ bu., closing at 
$2.23% @2.34 Oct. 25. Carlot receipts 
at Kansas City dipped below 100 
cars due to a shortage of cars in 
the area. Considering the amount 
of wheat which was offered for sale, 
demand was good but mill buyers 
were cautious not to exceed immedi- 
ate requirements. Export sales of 
wheat, improved CCC takings and 


belief that offerings would be lim- * 


ited for the remainder of the cal- 
endar year were bullish factors in 
the futures. Ordinary premiums on 
No. 1 dark hard wheat were un- 
changed to %¢ lower, closing at 
4% @5%¢ over. These rates, plus the 
December future which closed at 
$2.19%, places cash wheat above the 
government loan level for the first 
time in several months. Higher pro- 
teins were steady to %¢ lower. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 23, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.23 @2.33 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.22 @2.32 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.20% @2.31 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.30 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.22 @2.32 
MO. 3 BOG cescwcsecs coccce ee ae 
. - Mw SPURTE RT ERTS Eee 2.20% @2.26 
Ne. 4 ROG ...csess de 2.18% @2.24 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard selling Oct. 25 at 
$2.43% @2.44% bu., delivered Texas 
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CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Oct. 17-23, *Previous Oct. 19-25, Oct. 20-26, Oct. 21-27, 
1945 week Lyai 1946 1945 
BES 6.0. 45-0 06:44655-0040800 «+ 761,621 681,272 963,880 1,032,693 971,766 
DEE. Fin cose bones n¢d0eaeee 1,622,089 1,533,747 1,525,924 1,379,310 1,319,469 
NT ee eT eee Te 620,059 606,979 688,233 527,345 567,220 
Central and Southeast ........ 592,900 606,028 600,698 589,778 625,804 
North Pacific Const ..0..cccseee 282,012 328,171 367,086 343,194 325,055 
WO: Ke nvceccncecdvesivetes 3,878,681 3,756,197 4,045,821 3,872,320 3,809,314 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
c———Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c July 1 to— 
Oct 17-23, Previous Oct. 19-25, Oct. 20-26, Oct. 21-27, Oct. 23, Oct. 25, 
19438 week 1y47 Load 1y46 1y4s 1947 
Northwest ...... 73 65 92 100 98 12,125,971 16,079,846 
Southwest - 100 94 99 95 97 25,488,508 25,900,082 
» a. MATTER 103 100 98 88 94 9,213,619 8,733,132 
Central and S. E. 76 78 76 76 79 9,553,385 9,645,606 
N. Pacsific Coast 72 84 101 91 90 5,645,647 5,752,255 
TOCA scccce 88 85 93 91 93 62,027,130 66,110,921 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Pantene oe ~—. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Oct. 17-23 ...... 408,720 393,840 96 nile —— a 
Previous week .. 408,720 379,957 93 Oct. 17-23 ...... 378,960 188,511 50 
VORP GEO oiscice 372,720 386,819 104 Previous week .. 378,960 93,422 25 
Two years ago .. 364,320 323,899 89 TORE BBO: cicvcsvs 378,360 405,961 107 
Five-year BVOTASOS .nccscccccccecee 91 Two years ago .. 360,360 401,904 112 
Ten-year average .........-+eeeeee 83 Five-year average ............008 84 
Wichita BOR+FOGE GVOPRMD 6icscknccincccces 73 
Oct, 17-23 ...... 118,800 118,569 100 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Previous week .. 118,800 109,081 92 e ~ ; 
é 4 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Y@OPr BBO .ecoces 118,800 107,448 90 Montana and Iowa: 
Two years ago .. 112,800 98,624 87 — 
Five-year average ..............0. 90 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TOUN-YORF AVETABS 22.5 .ccccccsccces 83 capacity output tivity 
Saline Oat, 19688 csc 666,600 573,110 86 
Oct. 17-23 ...... 100,200 94,021 og <Evovions week .. 696,000  °S8T,580 88 
Previous week .. 100,200 93,042 93 Year ago ....... 666,600 557,919 84 
Tease GOS isviacse 100,200 97,494 97 Two years ago .. 667,800 630,789 94 
Two years ago .. 84,600 70,346 83 PEVO+FORP VOTERS 6c occ ccctccecsce 76 
Five-year average .........eeeeees 89 Ten-year average ..........seeeees 69 
TOM-VOGF AVOTASS 020 .cccccccsccces 86 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Oct. 17-23 ...... 1,001,400 1,015,659 101 
Previous week ..1,001,400 951,667 95 
Year ago ....... 944,280 934,163 99 
Two years ago .. 894,660 886,441 99 
WiVG YOR QvOTAHO cccsccccvcvceses 92 
TOR-VORP GVGTERS ocscccicccsevccce 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Oct. 17-33 ...... 780,964 592,900 76 
Previous week .. 780,964 *606,028 78 
WORF GRO i ccccce 791,466 600,698 76 
Two years ago .. 771,246 589,778 76 
Five-year @v@Crage .......scceseees 72 
BORN=FORP GVETERS cecccccocccvcvces 68 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
Oct. 17-33 ...... 604,200 620,059 103 
Previous week .. 604,200 606,979 100 
YOOP GBC ccccece 601,200 588,233 98 
Two years ago .. 601,200 527,345 88 
Five-year AveraBe .....0..sseseees 88 
DOM-FORF BVETERS cc ccccccccsvcccec 85 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
OE.. BTSBB vicccaes 243,000 188,406 78 
Previous week .. 243,000 *228,874 94 
Year ago ....... 223,320 233,484 105 
Two years ago .. 243,720 215,652 88 
WUVO-FOGP GVSTARS oc sscvesicvcsss 81 
BORsFORP GBVOFERO 6c ieee ccdicsiicis 74 

*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
COs. BES wiscve 146,400 93,606 64 
Previous week .. 146,400 99,297 68 
YOQP ABO .occece 140,010 133,602 95 
Two years ago .. 134,200 127,542 95 
PEVO-FOGE GVOPERE céccccccccccesous 84 
TOR-VORP GVOTEBS caceccccccicsovecs 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Luluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r— Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


Production to date 
Oct. 17-23...... 32,847 529,674 15,308 
Previous week . 30,958 414,154 
Two weeks ago . 32,191 14,317 
1947 w.ccccccees 30,900 530,268 19,019 
BOGE wcccecccios 27,931 418,128 19,741 
BOGE secccdvivoe 26,719 445,211 19,678 
BOGE cvovscervess 25,243 403,781 17,223 
Five-yr. average 28,728 465,412 18,194 


7-Combined**-+4 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


243,654 12,310 190,359 60,465 963,687 
$11,864 56,976 ’ 
12,109 58,617 
310,654 11,780 167,134 61,699 1,008,056 
238,541 10,854 150,790 58,626 807,459 
297,973 11,486 182,818 57,883 926,002 
264,921 10,771 166,654 53,237 835,356 
271,149 11,440 171,551 58,362 908,112 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. ftAll mills. {Revised. 





common points, with 14% or better 
protein bringing 1¢ premiums. De- 
mand was slow for the light offer- 
ings. 

Little activity in wheat is evident 
in the Pacific Northwest due to the 
longshoremen’s_ strike. The CCC 
bought 310,000 bu. for the four-day 
reporting period, most of it at $2.19% 
bu. Under that figure, farmers were 
not disposed to let loose of any grain. 


Exports are going out of Tacoma, 
Wash., but so far not out of other 
ports in the area. Wheat is_ piled 
on the ground at many interior points. 
Harvesting is still on’ in some _sec- 
tions of north central Washington 
and also in northern. Idaho, Some 
of the crop.-will. be lost owing to 
the wet weathér, but with such a 
huge production, it “will not | be 
missed. 
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GMI STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS START 
* 


* * 


Officials Fly to West Coast for First in Series of 10 


* 





LOS ANGELES—The second in a 
series of 10 informal stockholders’ 
meetings being sponsored around the 
country by General Mills, Inc., was 
held at the Ambassador Hotel here 
Oct. 25. Officials of the company 
presented facts on how a modern cor- 
poration creates jobs and employee 
benefits, markets its products and 
pays dividends to investors. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and other officials from the 
General Mills home office in Minne- 
apolis are conducting the meetings, 
traveling from city to city in the 
company’s plane. The first meeting 
in the series was held at Hotel St. 
Francis in San Francisco Oct. 22. 

The Los Angeles meeting featured 
a question period, a special color mo- 
tion picture made by RKO-Pathe on 
the annual report, displays and food 
from the Betty Crocker kitchens. A 
similar program is planned in other 
cities. 

The motion picture is_ entitled 
“General Mills Today.” Its cast in- 
cludes Chairman Bullis, President 
Leslie N. Perrin, and James F. Bell, 
founder of General Mills, as well as 
many other men and women of the 
company. 

The presentation reviewed the com- 
pany’s 20th year and showed how a 
modern corporation serves all ele- 
ments of society. It continued the 
General Mills plan of regional meet- 
ings at two-year intervals—a _ pro- 
gram started by Mr. Bell in 1939 and 
later widely adopted by other indus- 
trial companies. 


Describes Profit Use 


Mr. Bullis keynoted the session by 
reviewing the company’s record of 
$42 million in wages, salaries and 
retirement benefits last year—an all 
time high—and describing how the 
company’s $13 million earnings were 
used. Stockholders received close to 
$6 million in dividends. Approximate- 
ly $7 million was reinvested in the 
business, 

“You may ask why we plowed back 
such a large sum and did not pay 
larger dividends,” Mr. Bullis_ said. 
“General Mills is simply fortifying 
the future security of the company, 
preparing in these good times against 
the eventuality of more difficult times 
to come. 

During the past two fiscal years, 
Mr. Bullis said, General Mills invest- 
ed a total of $17 million in new fa- 
cilities and in improving present 
plants. 

“This investment in new produc- 
tion facilities is a profession of faith 
in America and in the future. It is a 
demonstration of dynamic capital- 
ism,” Mr. Bullis continued. “I want 
to emphasize that American industry 
everywhere is using its earnings, just 
as we are, in this dynamic fashion. 
It is this expansion which has made 
possible high productive employment 
at increasing wages. 

“Good earnings are absolutely es- 
sential if industry is to continue its 
high wage payments, maintain its 
plants, finance expansion, pay divi- 
dends to stockholders, and prepare 
for a possible turn in the business 
cycle.” 

Mr. Bullis opened the meeting by 
saluting the stockholders as the true 
owners of General Mills. He empha- 
sized that each stockholder is a part 
owner and a partner in General Mills. 


It is with this concept in mind that 
the company carries the story of its 
operations to the owners, in person, 
at informal meetings throughout the 
country, he pointed out. 

“Your management and your board 
of directors act as a balance wheel 
for the interests of stockholders, em- 
ployees and the consuming public,” 
Mr. Bullis said. ‘Management is in a 
position of trusteeship for each of 
these groups.” 


Importance of Human Relations 


One of the principal responsibilities 
of a corporation executive today, Mr. 
Bullis said, is the administration of 
problems in human relations. The 
human element in buisness is more 
important than ever before. 

“The more than 12,000 men and 
women who are on our payroll have 
made possible the high sales, the 
high production, and the good earn- 
ings. To their neighbors and to our 
customers, they are the company. 
I want our stockholders to know that 
they have worked faithfully for all 
of us who are the owners of General 
Mills. 

“We endeavor to have a realistic, 
humanistic, labor policy which does 
not treat our employees as mere fix- 
tures or cogs in a machine, but hon- 
ors them as associates who have self- 
respect and self-confidence.” 

Company wages and salaries have 
increased in line with industrial 
trends. The General Mills retirement 
plan provides security for employees 
in advancing years. Hospitalization 
benefits, group insurance and other 
advantages are offered to company 
men and women, he continued. 

Mr. Bullis reviewed new products 
introduced last year, including Gin- 
gercake Mix, Crustquick, a steam 
ironing attachment for the Tru-Heat 
iron, new packaging machinery, new 
formula feeds and chemical products. 

“We believe that the future of our 
company depends upon research,” Mr. 
Bullis said. “The purpose of our re- 
search program is to improve our 
present products and processes, de- 
velop new products, and diversify our 
operating risks and sources of in- 
come. We also seek to expand our 
opportunities for future profits. 

The remainder of the schedule in- 
cludes stockholders’ meetings in the 


following cities: Oct. 28, Oklahoma 
City; Nov. 3, Chicago; Nov. 5, De- 
troit; Nov. 9, Buffalo; Nov. 12, Wash- 
ington; Nov. 15, New York; Nov. 18, 
Atlanta; Nov. 22, Minneapolis. All 
are scheduled for 4 p.m., except in 
Washington, where a luncheon meet- 
ing will be held. 


Stop at Ogden 

The General Mills plane stopped at 
Ogden, Utah, en route to the West 
Coast. There the members of the 
party were greeted and presented 
with a basket of Utah fruit by per- 
sonnel of the company’s Ogden mill. 

Mr. Bullis said in Ogden that 
other large companies have adopted 
the General Mills method of reach- 
ing stockholders. He pointed out that 
while a meeting held at only one 
place in the nation may be attended 
by a few hundred at most, the series 
of meetings enables about 4,000 Gen- 
eral Mills stockholders to attend. 

“We believe that the way to arouse 
the interest of stockholders is by 
friendly personal contact. Printed 
matter can never take the place of 
personal contact,’ Mr. Bullis com- 
mented. “With this approach it has 
been possible, in a tactful way, to 
emphasize the stockholders’ respon- 
sibility to management. 

“When an owner writes to me and 
suggests that we—rather than ‘you’ 
or ‘they’—should do this or that, then 
I know that we have been making 
real progress in our program.” 

Accompanying Mr. Bullis on the 
plane were Gordon C. Ballhorn, 
comptroller, and Abbott Washburn, 
George O. Ludcke, Jr., and Cyril W. 
Plattes of the department of public 
service. R. E. Nutting, chief account- 
ant, joined the group on the West 
Coast. 

Meeting the plane at Ogden were 
L. T. Hadley, manager of the Ogden 
mill; H. B. Herron, J. W. Gaisser, 
J. M. Crutcher, S. T. Pocock, M. F. 
Farr, J. L. Garrison, Louise Allen, 
Katherine Ingebretsen, Joyce Hyer 
and Mrs. J. Wilson Peters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN STORAGE COMPLETED 

FARWELL, TEXAS—Construction 
has been completed on a 75,000-bu. 
grain storage shed at the Roberts 
Seed Co., Texico. It is a quonset-type 
steel and sheet iron building with a 
concrete floor. Overhead and under- 
ground conveyors handle the grain. 
M. C. Roberts, manager of the com- 
pany, said that the new building in- 
creases the firm’s grain storage ca- 
pacity to 275,000 bu. of which 100,000 
bu. is for sacked grain. 





ALLIED OFFICERS—Officers of the allied trades division of the Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn. are shown above. Chosen at the recent CBA annual 
convention in Bridgeport, they are, left to right: J. J. Casey, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Bridgeport; J. H. Garneau, Highland Flour Co., Hartford, 
allied vice president; Earl W. Mansbach, Federal Mill, Inc., New Haven, 
and Charles Sherman, National Yeast Co., Hartford. 
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LATIN, PHILIPPINE FLOUR 
EXPORTS 1,240,275 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. exported 
a total of 1,240,275 sacks flour to 
Latin America and the Philippines 
during September. Details by coun- 
tries in sacks follow: 


Boliva 

Brazil 457,461 

Chile 100 

Colombia 23,391 

Costa Rica . 7,850 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 2 
179,091 
174,614 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT BOARD NAMES 
AGENT FOR FLAXSEFD 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian Whi: at 
Board has arranged with Wm. 
Johnson, Jr., Ltd., Montreal, to 
as its agent in the purchase of C 
ada eastern flaxseed, and produc 
or dealers who wish to offer Can: 
eastern flaxseed to the board sho 
communicate with either the ag 
or the Winnipeg office of the bo 
advising the quantity, grade and 
sition of such flaxseed and the bor 
will arrange to purchase such f! 
seed at the floor price for the gr: 
involved basis delivered Montreal 

The board will not be responsi ) 
for cleaning charges or for the va 
of dockage or cereal grains contai: e 
in the shipment. As outlined in a | 
vious bulletin the Canadian Wh: 
Board was instructed to purch 
Canada eastern flaxseed offered it 
a price of $4 bu. basis No. 1 Can: 
eastern flaxseed in store Montr:: 
until July 31, 1949. Producers 
therefore assured of a price of 
less than $4 bu. until July 31, 19 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET PROFIT REPORTED 
BY FEDERAL GRAIN CO. 


WINNIPEG—A net combined p: 
it from operations, after provisi 
for taxes, of $343,199.29 is show: 
the annual report of the Fed 
Grain Co. The figures were relea 
here recently, and compare wit! 
net profit in 1947 of $374,427.07. 

Combined working capital of 
245,559.89 has not materially chan 
from last year, the report stated, 
dicating expenditures of a cap 
nature amounting to $791,914.31. 
rial bonds to a total of $300,000 w 
redeemed during the year, the re] 
said. 

Dividends amounting to $11.50 
share, on preferred shares, were 
clared during the year ended July } 
the report said. An additional $5 
share on arrears, and the quarte ‘l) 
dividend of $1.63 per share due Nv. 
1 will be paid on preferred shares 
that date, the report continued. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAY EXPANSION SUGGESTEL 

WINNIPEG — The Hudson F4) 
Route Assn. is planning to take st: ps 
to assist in the increase of the 
riety and quantities of commodit es 
to be exported via Port Churchill, 
Hudson Bay. The Hudson Bay Ro: t 
group will not be satisfied until < ), 
000,000 bu, wheat a year is bei. 
shipped through Churchill, in addit 
to other commodities, officials of 
organization said. This year 5,314,°4 
bu. wheat moved out via the Hud 
Bay route. 
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Did it ever occur to you how terribly important it is to be able 
to put out your hand and say, “Okay—it’s a deal’’? 


Imagine for a moment that you lived in one of those 
troubled countries controlled by ‘isms’. You’d be working 
for a government—not for yourself. You’d be told where and 
how to work. You couldn’t sell anything because you’d own 
nothing. You’d never be certain any deal was final with the 
rules changing day by day. 

But here—Thank God for America and our free incentive 
system! You can work hard, acquire machinery and a farm. 
If you wish you may find a purchaser for anything you own 
or produce. You can agree on a price and seal the bargain 
with those satisfying American words, “It’s a deal.”? And you 
can rest assured it stays a deal. 


It’s this free competitive incentive system that has made 
America great. It’s the reason every American, for his type of 
work, has the highest standard of living in the world. 


® 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“OKAY JIM--IT’S A DEAL-AND IT STAYS A DEAL.” 


It’s the incentive system that makes us at Cargill work 
harder to serve you. No government, no “ism” lieutenant, 
tells you to sell your grain to us. We must prove to you that 
our services are efficient, economical and trustworthy, before 
you'll say to Cargill, “It’s a deal.” 


We work hard, day and night, to perfect Cargill services— 
to develop better seed-strains for you to grow—to build better 
feeds for your livestock and poultry. So long as our American 
incentive system continues to flourish, it pays you and us to 
dream and plan and work hard. 


It’s the greatest system of living conceived by man. Let’s 
protect it from the grasping controls of “‘isms’’. 


tAR GILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SERVING 


Comm OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIE 'S 
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Centennial Flourinc 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxK CITY 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


tt } 
WE ww enn el tin 
“ee w:- ---qan8 
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Mills Co. 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
" PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
om | CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
a BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


sausese DEALERS IN 
gees ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








—" 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, MI. 


‘THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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Space in 1949 Retail Exhibit 


of ARBA Now Being Reserved 


CHICAGO — Although it’s more 
than six months before the opening 
of the trade show for retail bakers 
sponsored by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America in the Milwaukee 
Civic Auditorium May 23, allied firms 
ave already reserved a_ sufficient 
number of booths to insure its suc- 
cess, a recent ARBA report indicated. 

|sis event, which will include the 
AP°’A annual meeting as well as the 
cor ention of the Wisconsin Bakers 
As°>., co-sponsors and hosts, will 
ha still another feature—a com- 
ple. ‘y equipped and fully operating 
re" bakery — and the latest in 
eq) -ment for efficient selling of 
ba products. 

large Milwaukee Civic Audi- 
tom ~ will be utilized for the bak- 
ins nd exhibits. An adjoining room 


wi iclude everything having to do 
wi ales and another spacious hall 
is iilable for the meetings. Many 
re bakers have already indicated 
b) ter and with personal comment 
to ARBA staff that they are wait- 
in ith great anticipation for this 


bi ent, ARBA reports. 
i H. Laufenburg, secretary of 


th Wisconsin Bakers. Assn.,_ is 
ha ng the sale of the booths. Plats 
ha been mailed to prospective ex- 
hit rs. Joseph Vann, ARBA director 
re enting Wisconsin, is the gener- 
al iirman and in addition to the 
cor ation of the Wisconsin Bakers 


As he has the full support of the 
Mi. .uke Master Bakers Assn. 

ns for whom space has been re- 
se 1 include: 

F octer & Gamble; L. Karp & 
So Inc.; Ad. Seidel & Sons, Inc.; 
De irk Corp.;-Confection Machines 
Sa! - Co.; Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Fec ral Refrigerator Manufacturing 
Co.. Standard Brands, Inc.; Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Elmont Manufac- 
tung Co.; Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
uct; Co.; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 








E. P. Cline 
FILLS SBA POST—E. P. Cline, Col- 
onial Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., 


President of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., has accepted the appointment 
a8 executive secretary of the organiz- 
ation, according to a recent announce- 
ment by William J. Colby, Ambrosia 
Cake Co., Birmingham, Ala., chair- 
Men of the association’s board of 
Sovernors. Mr. Cline succeeds the 
late Faber A, Bollinger. 


Sales Co.; Durkee Famous Foods; 
Hilker & Bletsch Co.; Bakers Weekly; 
Chapman & Smith Co.; Ph. Orth Co.; 
General Mills, Inc.; J. W. Allen & 
Co.; G. H. Tennant Co.; Lever Bros.; 
S. Gumpert, Inc.; Walter Molzahn 
& Co. and Handy Manufacturing Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


COLORADO M. & E. REELECTS 


DENVER — All directors of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. have 
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been reelected. They are: Fred W. 
Lake, president; John Evans, George 
M. Hopfenbeck, vice president and 
treasurer; Mason A. Lewis and Rob- 
ert M. Pease, vice presidents, all of 
Denver; Paul H. Davis and Herbert 
I. Markham of Chicago, and Joseph 
H. King of New York. All officers 
were also reelected by the directors. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCED 
BY COLORADO M. & E. 


DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that direc- 
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share on the company’s outstanding 
common stock. The dividend is pay- 
able Dec. 1 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Nov. 15. 

Mr. Lake also announced that the 
company has substantially replaced 
the properties that were lost by fire 
at Jerome, Idaho, through the pur- 
chase of all the capital stock of the 
Jerome Milling & Elevator Co. Its 
properties consist principally of bulk 
grain storage bins and bean ware- 
houses located one block away from 
the Colorado Milling properties that 
were destroyed. By this acquisition, 
Colorado Milling has been enabled to 








continue the business it has hereto- 
fore enjoyed in the Jerome territory. 


tors of the company have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 37%¢ per 
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orrection Me Webster ! 


Somewhere along the line Mr. Webster must have been ill advised. 


For, in his dictionary, among his secondary definitions of the word 


“sell” he lists the slang meaning as “‘to impose upon’”’ or “‘to cheat.” 


In all sincerity, we think it’s time that Mr. Webster's slang defini- 
tion of the word “sell” be tossed out of the dictionary, in the same 
way that any salesman in 99% of American organizations would be 
summarily THROWN OUT of his job, were he caught practicing 
Mr. Webster’s slang methods of selling. 


It’s up to those of us in the business of selling to take pride in the 
type of selling that leaves the customer feeling that he is better off 
than before we came to call on him. It’s that kind of selling that 


keeps our business, and every other type of business, moving ahead. 


We like to feel that we are doing the kind of selling Henry Ford 
used to talk about—the kind in which “both buyer and seller profit.” 


“Ken-Print Bags Are Worth the Difference In Cost” 


PERCY KENT BAE COMPALY, (NC. _ 
Buffalo « New York 





Kansas City «+ 





Extra copies of this advertisement available on request. 
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WASHINGTON — The total ton- 
nage of by-product feeds available for 
livestock feeding in 1948-49 probably 
will be about the same as the large 
supply in 1947-48, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Larger supplies of protein feeds are 
in prospect, but these may be about 
offset by a smaller production of some 
other by-product feeds. Much bigger 
exports of oilseed meals will limit the 
increase in the quantity of these feeds 
available for domestic livestock feed- 
ing. The total supply of protein feeds 
available for feeding in 1948-49, how- 
ever, probably will be about the larg- 
est on record. 

The large 1948 crops of soybeans, 
cottonseed and flaxseed are expected 
to result in the production of around 
15% more oilseed cake and meal in 
this country in the 1948-49 feeding 
year than in 1947-48. Increased pro- 
duction of these feeds, however, will 
be reflected only partly in increased 
supplies for domestic livestock feed- 
ing. Exports of these feeds are ex- 
pected to be much greater during the 
coming year, and there may be some 
increase in the quantity going into 
domestic nonfeed uses. 

An export allocation of 225,000 
long tons (252,000 short tons) of oil- 
seed cake and meal for October-De- 
cember, 1948, was announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Sept. 
17. Exports for the entire marketing 
year are expected to be much larger 
than in any of the past few years. In 
the first 10 months of 1947-48 only 
about 67,000 tons were exported. 

Supplies of tankage and meat 
scraps may be a little smaller in 
1948-49 than in 1947-48, in view of 
the smaller slaughter of livestock in 
prospect for 1948-49. The level of 
imports, however, will be a factor in 
influencing the changes in supply for 
the coming year. Imports of tankage 
and meat scraps were small during 
the war years, but have increased 
since the war. During October-June, 
1947-48, about 31,000 tons of tankage 
and meat scraps were imported. This 
was the largest for the period in re- 
cent years and amounted to about 
5% of the total supply. 

Production of gluten feed and meal 
is expected to be considerably larger 
in 1948-49 than for the past year. The 
much larger corn supply and lower 
corn prices probably will result in 
an increased processing of corn by the 
wet-processing industries. The quan- 
tity of distillers’ dried grains prob- 
ably will be increased moderately 
from 1947-48, and about the same 
quantity of brewers’ dried grains is 
in prospect. 

The total tonnage of protein feeds 
available for feeding in this country 
in 1948-49 will depend to a consid- 





DEMAND FOR 80% FLOUR 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


TORONTO—There has been de- 
mand from overseas for 80% extrac- 
tion flour, and Canadian mills are 
considering the advisability of meet- 
ing this demand. The Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. is holding a general 
meeting Oct. 27 to consider this sub- 
ject, and it is believed that other 
milling associations have either held 
or are contemplating meetings to dis- 
cuss the same matter. 
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By-Product Feed Supplies Equal 
to 1947-48 Seen 


erable extent on the volume of ex- 
ports of oilseed cakes and meals. As- 
suming that about 6.4 million tons 
of these feeds remain in this country 
for feeding, the supply of protein 
feeds per animal’ unit will be about 
the same as in 1947-48, but larger 
than in any other year. 


Millfeed Output Up 


Production of wheat millfeeds in 
1948-49 will again be large and it 
may be about equal to the large 1947- 
48 production. Much of the increase 
in production of wheat millfeeds in 
the past few years has resulted from 
an increase in the quantity of wheat 
milled into flour for export. Exports 
of wheat flour are expected to 
continue large in the 1948-49 feeding 
year, but changes from the 1947-48 
level will be important in influencing 
wheat millfeed production. 

The production of dried and mo- 
lasses beet pulp is expected to be 
somewhat smaller than in 1947-48 as 
a result of the 20% reduction in the 
1948 sugar beet crop. Alfalfa meal 
production is expected to continue 
large, but it probably will decline 
somewhat from the very high level of 
1947-48. The strong demand for feed 


for 1948-49 


during the past several years has re- 
sulted in a marked expansion in the 
output of alfalfa meal. The very 
large supply of feed available for 
1948-49 probably will tend to reduce 
alfalfa meal requirements from the 
high 1947-48 level. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COURTESY CLUB PLANS 
CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago held a well attended 
luncheon meeting Oct. 22 at the Sher- 
man Hotel to organize its activities 
at the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn., scheduled for 
Nov. 3-6 at the Stevens Hotel. 

Tom Smith, secretary of the ABA, 
described the program prepared for 
this convention and stated that pre- 
registrations indicated a large at- 
tendance. Walter Hopkins, director of 
the Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram, was introduced and spoke 
briefly. Others from BIPP and ABA 
in attendance were Sherman Ramey, 
director of promotion, and Gus Fay, 
field representative for BIPP, and 
John Masterson of the ABA staff. 

Arthur W. Fosdyke, president of 
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“TURKEY-TIME” AD—The flour industry is getting ready to launch its 
first “special event” promotion campaign in connection with the $2,500,- 
000 Millers’ Long Range Program. The event is “Turkey-Time,” featur- 


ing the slogan, “Bread on the table . 


- . Bread in the bird!” This theme 


will be headlined in the November merchandising advertisement which is 
reproduced above. With the “Turkey-Time” advertisement appearing in 
This Week newspaper supplement of Nov. 14, Saturday Evening Post 
of Nov. 20, the American Weekly newspaper supplement of Nov. 21, and 
Life of Nov. 22, a total of 27,350,000 readers will be reached during the 


11 food-selling days before Thanksgiving. 
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the club, appointed George L. Faber, 
King Midas Flour Mills, as genera] 
chairman of ushers. Day chairmen 
will include Ward Miller, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills Co.; A. L. Beaver, 
Humko Co., and Urban A. Arnold, 
flour broker. George Siml, Siml & 
Sowles, was appointed general chair- 
man of the information desk. There 
will be 10 ushers at each convention 
session, and four men will man the 
information desk daily. L. R. Wolfe, 
W. E. Long Co., is chairman of the 
committee to assist at the president’s 
reception, and V. E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, is chairman of 
the committee to assist at the dinner 
dance. In addition to these assign- 
ments, four men will assist the hotel 
management on two days near the 
hotel registration desk. 

Mr. Fosdyke, in calling the meeting 
to order, mentioned the loss by death 
of one of the club’s most active me:n- 
bers, X. C. Smith, formerly with Sw ift 
& Co., and a silent tribute was piid 
to his memory. 

The members voted a special «s- 
sessment of $3. This is the first «s- 
sessment in six years, and as the c! ib 
does not have any dues, its expenses 
are paid from the profits made at 
the Christmas parties and golf tour- 
naments. 

The members voted unanimously in 
favor of holding another Christnias 
party, and the following were ap- 
pointed on the committee: R. E. Sie- 
bel, Siebel Institute of Technology; 
Paul Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, and 
Earl Butts, Armour & Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUB PLANS 
FATHER AND SON NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA — The Nov. 1 
meeting of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club has been designated as Father 
and Son Night, with an elaborate pro- 
gram arranged at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel. 

Numerous celebrities from _ the 
world of sport are to be guests of 
honor at the affair. They will be in- 
troduced to the gathering by Joseph 
Comiskey, Mutual network sports 
caster. 

Among those accepting invitations 
are Bill McCahan, the Philadelphia 
Athletics pitcher; Wally Moses, out- 
fielder of the Boston Red Sox, and 
Howard Ehmke, Connie Mack’s 
old World Series hero, now a Phila- 
delphia business man. 

The Philadelphia Eagles, National 
Football League team, will be repre- 
sented by Al Wistert, George Sa- 
vitsky, Jack Ferrante and Bosh 
Pritchard, the ex-Virginia Military 
Institute star, who is also a singer. 

Door prizes include a football auto- 
graphed by members of the Eaglvs 
team, another signed by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania squad, two tic'<- 
ets to the Penn-Cornell game and tv 
tickets to the Eagle-Pittsburgh pr 
fessional game. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRIVILEGES CANCELLED 


WASHINGTON—The Office of I:- 
ternational Trade has canceled ti 
licensing privileges of the America: 
Hellenic Corp., 17 Battery Plac* 
New York, according to informati 
received by the Flour Millers Expo 
Assn. The corporation applied for 4 
export license to ship wheat flour ' 
Greece in packages purporting to | 
gifts from some 5,500 named Ametri- 
can donors. The application wi 
fraudulent in that the corporati 
knew the list included a substanti: 
number of persons who had no oi- 
ders pending with the corporatio 
when the application was filed. 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


BN yay 


BQIA-CLUTEIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
V. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





an 
— 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











FLOURS “qrpicts 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheal + Sell Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 





Beardstown, tli 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
= 











RUMSEY-PERKINS, INC., 
ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — The formation of a 
new agency to be known as Rumsey- 
Perkins, Inc., has been announced by 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey and W. Kent Per- 
kins. They will provide advertising 
and sales promotion service for al- 
lied trade firms in the baking indus- 
try and other food fields. 

Included will be a number of prod- 
ucts well known to the baking indus- 
try, the advertising and sales promo- 
tion for which has been handled by 
Mr. Rumsey and Mr. Perkins in the 
industrial marketing division of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

The W. E. Long Co. has announced 
that it is withdrawing from the indus- 
trial field so that its organization 
may concentrate upon and enlarge 
its management and advertising serv- 
ices to bakers. 

Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., will be lo- 
cated at 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chica- 
go 1. 

Dr. Rumsey has been widely known 
to the baking and allied industries 
since 1922 when he came to Chicago 
with the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, following award of the doctorate 
in cereal technology by the University 
of Minnesota for research work in the 
chemistry of enzymes in wheat flour 
and bread making. The next six years 
included teaching in AIB, research 
work in baking, organization of the 
sales promotion association within 
the ABA, and a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to conduct the nation-wide 
“toast” campaign of the Wheat Coun- 
cil of the U.S. After two years as sec- 
retary of the American Bakers Assn., 
Dr. Rumsey joined the W. E. Long 
Co. in 1928, where he established and 
edited the company’s magazine, the 
Round Table. Among his many ac- 
tivities within that organization, he 
developed the special service division 
of industrial marketing. He is also 
first vice president of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Perkins came into the baking 
field through the W. E. Long Co. divi- 
sion of industrial marketing in 1944. 
Previous to that time he was active 
in the educational and industrial rela- 
tions work of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, 
an association of operating printers, 
and has had similar experience with 
publishers. He has wide experience 
in printing technology and graphic 
arts. His active interest in technology, 
development and sales promotion cov- 
ers many fields, including graphic 
arts and engraving, chemical applica- 
tions, paper making, as well as 
knowledge of many related fields, in- 
cluding paint and varnish, detergents, 
rubber manufacture, ceramics. His 
counsel is sought by operators in the 
Chicago Ceramic Guild, of which he is 
an officer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER INCOME REPORTED 
BY CONTINENTAL BAKING 


NEW YORK—Net income of the 
Continental Baking Co. and subsid- 
iaries for the 13-week period ended 
Sept. 25 was $1,838,130.91, compared 
with $922,361.95 for the similar pe- 
riod in 1947. Gross sales were re- 
ported at $39,929,107.13 for the 1948 
period, compared with $36,609,026.87 
for the 1947 quarter. 

Net income for the 39 weeks ending 
Sept. 25 was set at $5,037,745.99, com- 
pared with $3,462,005.17 for the 39- 
week period of 1947. Sales totaled 
$118,259,723.50 in the 1948 period, 
compared with $109,788,925.43 for the 
first 39 weeks of 1947. 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cént is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


EvLevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


ELevator B—FREMONT 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. * 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING. CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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“DOUBLE ATTACK” AD—Here’s a preview of the new “double-attack” 
four-color magazine agvertising starting in December for the Baking In- 
dustry Promotional Program, using both a primary and a supplementary 
illustration to highlight several bakery products in the same advertise- 
ment. This ad will appear in the Dec. 20 issue of Life, and in January 
issues of Ladies’ Home Journal and McCall’s. 


“Double Attack” Planned for 


Consumer Advertising of BIPP 


CHICAGO—Consumer advertising 
for the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program swings into a new “double 
attack” phase in December with the 
addition of a _ second illustration 
which will enable BIPP to highlight 
several bakery products in the same 
advertisement. 

The new ads break in the Dec. 20 
issue of Life, and in January issues 
of both Ladies’ Home Journal and 
McCall's. 

Walter Hopkins, program director 
of BIPP, said a rotation plan has 
been developed for selection of bak- 
ers’ products to be illustrated in the 
new series. Top billing in each of the 
four-color ads will go to a single 
important bakery product, while the 
supplementary illustration will cover 
several other bakery items. 

The first of the new ads, for ex- 
ample, highlights a four-color illus- 





BAKERS PLAN TRIP 
ACROSS COUNTRY 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers is planning a trip across the 
country by train to leave New York 
June 18. Many of the national parks, 
Hollywood, San Francisco, Portland 
and the Columbia River Valley are 
listed in the proposed itinerary and 
details will soon be made available 
by Adam Metz, chairman for the trip. 








tration of toast, which “gives you the 
energy you need to start the day off 
right.” The second illustration shows 
doughnuts, sweet rolls and coffee 
cake, which are termed ‘other whole- 
some, nourishing breakfast treats 
that start your day the energy way.” 
Mr. Hopkins said the ads would 
continue the present headline theme, 
“You need something that a baker 
makes to make each meal complete.” 
BIPP’s new slogan, “Buy It Baked!” 
is also featured, as are illustrations of 
sugar, milk, flour and eggs. Copy un- 
der the latter points up the fact that 
bakers’ products are “a delicious 
combination of these good foods.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION 
TO ABA MEETING PLANNED 


CHICAGO—Co-chairmen and five 
full committees to handle transporta- 
tion of bakers and allied tradesmen 
from western states to the American 
Bakers Assn. convention at Chicago, 
Nov. 3-6, have been appointed by 
Edward C. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., western transportation 
chairman. 

Copies of “Transportation News,” 
a three-page mimeographed bulletin 
listing committee members and spe- 
cial transportation arrangements, 
have been distributed by George W. 
Fasching, Jr., manager of the Den- 
ver district of Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., to all west- 
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ern area managers of that firm with 
the request that they encourage 
members of the trade to attend the 
convention. 

Special transportation facilities ar- 
ranged thus far include one car leav- 
ing San Francisco on the City of San 
Francisco, Oct. 31; one car leaving 
Portland on the City of Portland, 
Nov. 1;+two cars leaving Denver on 
the City of Denver, Nov. 1, and spe- 
cial cars still to be arranged out of 
Los Angeles. 

Bakers desiring space on these cars 
have been asked to make reservations 
immediately through the committees. 
Co-chairmen for the various sections 
of the West are as follows: 

Washington: Willard Hanson, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Seattle. 

Oregon and western Idaho: W. B. 
Perkins, Standard Brands, Inc., Port- 
land. 

Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Colora- 
do, New Mexico and eastern Idaho: 
George W. Fasching, Jr., Standard 
Brands, Inc., Salt Lake City. 

Northern California and Nevada: 
Walter J. Malberg, Standard Brands, 
Inc., San Francisco. 

Southern California and Arizona: 
Robert Callendar, Industry Council, 
Los Angeles. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Allied Trades 
Group Will Hear 
E. J. Sperry 


CHICAGO — “The Allied Man’s 
Obligation to the Baker” is the title 
of the address which E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chica- 
go, will deliver at the noon luncheon 
and business meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry No- 
vember 5 in the Stevens Hotel dur- 
ing the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association. 

This address will follow the busi- 
ness meeting at which officers for the 
new year will be elected. The speak- 
er has a wide background of expe- 
rience in the baking industry as a 
result of his connections with bak- 
eries or firms selling or serving the 
bakers. After approximately eight 
years as director of the radio division 
of the W. E. Long Co., he again set 
up his own business which includes 
the publication of text books and 
manuals and the active direction 
of advertising and sales promotion 
for members of the baking industry. 
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NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
OF ABA PLANS MEETING 


CHICAGO—Members of the nom- 
inations and elections committee of 
the American Bakers Assn. will meet 
here from 9 to 10 a.m. Nov. 4, dur- 
ing the annual bakers’ meeting at 
the Stevens Hotel, to discuss nomina- 
tions of officers and governors-at- 
large. 

Announcement of the meeting was 
made by Louis Garttner, Gardner 
Bakery Co., Madison, Wis., commit- 
tee chairman, who said that any 
member of the association wishing to 
submit names for nomination, either 
by writing or in person at the com- 
mittee meeting, is invited to do so. 

This departure from _ traditional 
procedure is being made to encour- 
age greater membership participa- 
tion in selection of nominees to be 
placed before the convention, he said. 
The committee, which is elected 
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annually by vote of the ABA board 
of governors, consists this year of Mr. 
Garttner and Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis.; Ralph 
D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn; Louis E. Carter Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill.; John T,. 
McCarthy,’ Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, and C. E. Casto, Werd 
Baking Co., New York. 
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Plans Completed fer 
Sanitation Course 
in San Francisco 


CHICAGO—Plans for the 12th 
gional bakery sanitation course sp n 
sored by the American Institute of 
Baking have been completed, Dr. | d- 
ward L. Holmes, director of AI 3’s 
sanitation department, has announc :d. 
This course, which had been plan) ed 
and postponed early in the year, is 
scheduled to be held in the Hc el 
Whitcomb, San Francisco, Dec. 6- 0. 

A newly revised program, first p e- 
sented in Boston in September, \ ill 
be used in San Francisco. 

“The course has been impro: ed 
in many respects,” Dr. Holmes s:; .d. 
“Five full days will be devoted to he 
subject of bakery sanitation. W th 
the exception of one speaker, all of 
the lecturers will be AIB staff me n- 
bers. The limitation of guest spe. k- 
ers makes it possible to insure gi od 
correlation of subject matter and to 
avoid repetition. Donald A. Spenc 1, 
biologist of the U.S. Fish and Wild: fe 
Service, a nationally known author ty 
on rodents, will be the only gu:st 
speaker at the 12th regional course. 

“The new bakery sanitation cou:se 
program expresses the AIB’s funca- 
mental philosophy of sanitation. Good 
sanitation is an integral part of bak- 
ery plant operation and is relaied 
directly to production practice as well 
as building and plant maintenan:e. 
Only a small percentage of a bake.’s 
sanitation program needs to be  <e- 
voted to past control measures which 
involve the use of insecticides and 
rodenticides. If a bakery is k«pt 
clean, pests will be kept out.” 

A reception has been planned in 
conjunction with the presentation of 
certificates at the close of the fi/th 
day of this course. More detailed 1- 
formation about the course is avs \l- 
able from the Sanitation Departme 
American Institute ‘of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14. 
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DU PONT REPORTS EARNING 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ( 0. 
has reported a new high in proi ts 
for the nine months ended Septe 1- 
ber 30 and for the third quarter >f 
1948. Net for the nine months v ‘s 
equal to $8.36 a share against $7 ’7 
in the like 1947 period and $6.88 n 
the 1946 period. Net for the Septe 1- 
ber quarter jumped to $3.24 a shi ‘e 
from $2.66 a share in the June qu: °- 
ter. It compares with $2.14 a share n 
the third quarter of 1947. 
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OHIO BAKERS ASSN. PLANS 
CONVENTION IN JANUAF 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The 1949 = 
nual convention of the Ohio Bake 
Assn. has been scheduled for Jan. ¢ - 
25 at the Gibson Hotel in Cincinna |, 
according to a recent announcemée 
by Roy Ferguson, secretary of t 
group. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. THEIS, ig? t o . - : 
_ceplgaeng edie Operating Union Terminal Elevator 

Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Jreas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














All and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 





SDE 
Mitt MUTUAL Fire PREVENTION BUREAU ROBINSON 
CHICAGO MILLING COMPANY 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yo" TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 





























Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
DAILY CAPACITY 3, 900 SACKS 604 LEWIS uae eoranieel eo wa ae 4, OREGON 
— * 
: * 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 


Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Cfor Almost DQ) Years 


PMillers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


““WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

RYE FLours 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA 


MINNESOTA 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own 


Laboratory. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Britain’s 4- Year Recovery Plan 
Includes Heavy Farm Development 


LONDON—Britain is to spend $2 
billion on agricultural development 
by the end of 1952. This was disclosed 
when the British four-year plan for 
economic recovery was submitted to 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Paris. 

Total agricultural production is to 
be stepped up by 20% and bread 
grain capacity is expected to be in- 
creased by 60% with a total expected 
yield of 99.9 million bushels a year. 
Other grain crops are expected to be 
increased by 25% to a figure of 203.5 
million bushels. Increases in other 
agricultural products are also en- 
visaged. 


British crops from the current har- , 


vest were considerably better than 
those obtained last year and, as a 
result of government direction, 35% 
home grown wheat is now included in 
the grist. The resulting bread is 
poor in quality and complaints con- 
tinue to be made by bakers and con- 
sumers. Traders say that if world 
conditions allowed freedom of choice 
there is no doubt that the British 
millers would not include such a high 
proportion of home grown wheat in 
the grist and would use greater sup- 
plies of imported wheat, while bakers 
would demand larger quantities of 
imported flour. If the proposed ex- 
pansion is realized, it would seem 
that the bakers are going to have 
increasing cause for complaint in the 
quality of the flour they will be 
expected to use. 


Plan Receives Approval 


The four-year plan is stated to 
have received the approval of the 
commonwealth representatives now 
gathered in London for the confer- 
ence of prime ministers. Norman Rob- 
ertson, Canadian high commissioner 
in London, was present in the absence 
of the prime minister, Mackenzie 
King, and it is conceivable, say ob- 
servers, that the interest of the Ca- 
hadian flour trade was borne in mind 
when the plan was examined. While 
present world economic conditions 
necessitate the greater production of 
home grown bread grains in Britain 
it is to be expected that future con- 
ditions will not preclude the continu- 
ance of the import of flour from Can- 
ada. In any case, consumers will not, 
in the opinion of the trade, remain 
silent if the quality of present day 
flour deteriorates further. 

One solution to the problem has 
been put forward by bakers who ap- 
preciate the government’s anxiety to 
make maximum use of home grown 
resources. It has been suggested that 
the quality of the present loaf could 
be improved by an immediate reduc- 
tion in the extraction rate to 80%. 
The lower rate would offset some of 
the disadvantages of using such a 
high proportion of home grown wheat. 


Reduction Under Consideration 


The government is said to be al- 
ready considering a reduction, and a 
figure of 8242% has been mentioned 


by John Strachey, minister of food, 
The trade would prefer to see a re- 
duction of 5% and if this is granted 
there is a possibility that the im- 
porters might be allowed to reintro- 
duce the separate distribution of im- 
ported flour. If this could be done 
within the framework of the present 
flour restriction scheme some at least 
of the present day complaints would 
be settled. 

Progress in other countriés where 
white flour is allowed to be vised 
alongside that of a higher extraction, 
with a corresponding price difference, 
is being watched with interest and 
a minority in Britain advocate the 
introduction of a whiter loaf «t a 
higher price. The argument is ‘ised 
that those people with a preference 
for white bread would be prep:red 
to pay for it and the additional cost 
could be used to’ offset some of the 
large sums already paid by the «ov- 
ernment out of taxation as subsidy 
to the bakers. 
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DRY AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
AREAS RECEIVE RAINS 


W. S. Kimpton & Sons, flour sill- 
ers at Melbourne, Australia, w) ites 
The Northwestern Miller under date 
of Oct. 15 that there have been 
splendid rains in South Australia and 
the dry areas of Victoria. “This rain 
averaged from an inch up to three 
inches, and is the best October rain 
in years,” says the Kimpton company. 
“Unfortunately, as previously indi- 
cated, it will be too late for some 
areas, but over a large part of the 
Victorian and South Australian wheat 


SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 990 YEARS 





GET RID OF RATS | 


If you are troubled with rats or coc 

roaches and would like to be rid 

them without the worry that the u > 

of poison involves, write for our m 

terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 





220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. alk 











Agcher-Dani 


MINNEAPOLIS 


C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


1 vy )) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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W.R.ZANES 


AND 
COMPANY 
New Orleans 

Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 
Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 
pa ey 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENiS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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ITS 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


a 








| THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

++ Cotton and Burlap 





Bags For All Purposes 








areas it will do an immense amount 
of good. 

“It is very early yet to make any 
forecasts, but probably the prelim- 
inary estimate of 170 million bushels 
for Australia, mentioned a fortnight 
ago, will be slightly exceeded, and 
perhaps 180 million bushels would 
be nearer the mark, given average 
weather from now on. Though well 
down on last year, this is a good crop 
by Australian standards. 

“The farmers in two more wheat 
growing states—Western Australia 
and New South Wales—have voted 
in favor of the government’s stabili- 
zation scheme, and the result is 
awaited in South Australia, which 
will be known later this month.” 
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CANADIAN CLEARANCES OF 
GRAIN IN AUGUST LISTED 


WINNIPEG — Overseas clearances 
of Canadian wheat and flour for the 
first month of the current crop year 
totaled slightly more than 13.300,000 
bu. Wheat accounted for 9,111,000 bu., 
and went to only three destinations. 
The U.K. took 8,743,000 and Italy 
363,000 bu., while the remainder. went 
to Jamaica. Flour exports for the 
month of August were equivalent to 
4,200,000 bu. in terms of wheat. 

Eleven British Empire countries 
took the equivalent of 3,850,000 bu., 
including 3,292,000 bu. for the U.K. 
The remainder, exceeding 348,000 bu. 
in terms of wheat, went to 20 des- 
tinations, with Syria taking 119,000 
bu.; Venezuela, 52,000; Brazil, 35,- 
700; Portugal, 26,100, and the Philip- 
pine Islands 22,700 bu. in terms of 
wheat. 

In the same month exports of Ca- 
nadian rolled oats, oatmeal and oats 
were equivalent to more than 200,000 
bu. Oat sales alone totaled slightly 
over 87,000 bu. Apart from 4,600 bu. 
going to Newfoundland, all of the 
oats were cleared to The Netherlands. 
Clearances of rolled oats and oat- 
meal to the U.K. were equivalent to 
93,648 bu. oats, while*the next best 
buyer was Switzerland, taking 6,600. 
The remainder was divided among 
nine countries. 

Canadian barley export clearances 
for the month of August amounted 
to almost 2,200,000 bu. The Nether- 
lands took 1,964,000 bu., Belgium 
189,500, and Mexico 26,000. There 
were no clearances to any other des- 
tinations. Flaxseed exports for the 
same month were confined to 246,300 
bu. shipped to The Netherlands, and 
20,200 bu. for Belgium. 
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COTTON BAG SQUARES 
PROMOTED BY POSTER 


CHICAGO—To help bakers and 
grocers profitably dispose of emptied 
cotton flour bags, an attractive three- 
color poster promoting the sale of 
“cotton bag squares” is now avail- 
able, the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn. has announced. 

Easel-mounted and measuring 11 
by 17 in., the poster is designed to 
display a sample dress print or plain 
flour bag as the skirt of a modern 
housewife who urges other customers 
to take advantage of the emptied 
cotton flour container as sewing ma- 
terial. 

The promotion piece encourages 
bakers to write for additional infor- 
mation on merchandising cotton bags 
in their retail operations and to gro- 
cery stores. The poster may be ob- 
tained by writing to Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., 611 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ill. 
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SUNN 
KANSA 





It is bound to be a sunny day in bake- 
shops using SUNNY KANSAS for 
this superb flour gives smooth perform- 
ance all the time. Strong and depend- 
able, this famous Flour gives such fine 
results because it is milled specifically 
for bakers from choice wheats of 


proved baking characteristics. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA we KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 


* SOFT WHEAT MAP. 


























ACME 5 ee Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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‘STERDAY, JODAY ¢ LOMORROW 





& & & FOOD TECHNOLOGY, 
writes the executive editor of Food 
Industries, F. K. Lawler, has become 
a profession. He reviews the rapid 
growth of food education and in 
particular the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, which began in a small 
way eight years ago and this year 
brought to the annual conference in 
Philadelphia 2,000 food technologists 
or persons at least claiming some spe- 
cial, and perhaps even scientific 
knowledge of foods. % J J Mr. 
Lawler says: “As more and more 
educational institutions recognize the 
importance of food technology by 
introducing courses and giving de- 
grees, the already mature profession 
will snowball into terrific propor- 
tions.” It seems just possible that 
there is a special significance in Mr. 
Lawler’s choice of that adjective 
“terrific.” But seriously, to resume 
the quote: “This growth of food 
technology is good news for the food 
processor and for the consumer. It 
guarantees more rapid technological 
progress. And this, in turn, means 
new and better processes for the 
food manufacturer—processes which 
not only improve quality but reduce 
costs through higher efficiency. It 
also means better taste and nutritive 
values in established foods and the 
development of new and improved 
products for the consumer.” 


EVERLASTING MACHINERY 
—Frank D. Allen, sales manager for 
the Wolf Company, admits that mill 
machinery manufacturers sometimes 
may become a bit provoked with 
millers who expect the manufactur- 
er to have a warehouse or two full 
of spare replacement parts of a 
model of a machine that was built 
50 or 60 years ago and has long 
since been discontinued. He supposes 
that the miller wouldn’t think 
of expecting the same type of service 
from a garage parts department if 
he were hunting a part for a car 
that had been discontinued even 10 or 
20 years ago. 


Mr. Allen’s polite elbow nudge in 


the millers’ ribs gives rise to the 
thought that perhaps the mill machin- 
ery manufacturers, ’way back in the 
1890’s, did too good a job of build- 
ing their machines, and maybe the 
builders should be taking the rap for 
it now. They apparently were not 
thinking, back in those days, of per- 
petuating the machinery building 
business by building machines that, 
like the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
would fall apart one day. 


Writes Paul Dittemore, editor of 
Milling Production: 


“One of the main reasons for the 
obsolescence of much of the machin- 
ery in a lot of flour mills to- 
day is that those machines were 
built to run forever. I have seen 
stands of rolls that were early 1890 
models in the production line in sev- 
eral mills . . . and the same is true 
for lots of other pieces of equipment.” 

Which brings us up to repeating 
an observation made by the famed 
Charles Kettering of General Motors 
to the effect that, in designing pro- 
duction equipment, the probable life 
of the equipment should not be a ma- 
jor factor. The important factor, or 
question, he said, is how quickly the 
machine can be jerked out of the line 
and scrapped when it becomes obso- 


lescent. 
e@ee 


& & J Millers, bakers and cradle- 


food manufacturers, whose continu- © 


ing good fortunes have been founded 
upon an ever-widening market which 
was perhaps as much due to increas- 
ing population as it was to good 
salesmanship, may take heart from 
the prospect that the BABY BOOM 
following World War II is lasting 
longer than experts first predicted. 
a w& & The peak of the boom oc- 
curred in December, 1946, -with ap- 
proximately 343,000 births that 
month, making the birth rate 29.5 
births for each 1,000 persons. This 
was an all-time high, about double 
the monthly average in 1939. The 
number of babies born during 1946 
totaled 3,288,600, the largest number 
born in one year up to that time. In 
1947, the birth rate started slipping. 
Students of population growth be- 
gan to talk of a postwar decline in 
the total number of births. But the 
birth rate averaged 25.9, resulting in 
a new record of 3,720,000 births for 
the year. % w J This year forecast- 
ers expect not more than 3,683,000 
births, or about 10% fewer than in 
1947. The decline is due to continue 
in 1949 and 1950, until the birth rate 
stabilizes at about the 1940 level. If 
that turns out to be the case, 1948 


will be the second highest year. Ac- 
tually, it may surpass this expecta- 
tion, judging from an unexplained 
jump in the July obstetrics. Before 
the war, you’ll remember, the popula- 
tion guessers were saying the U.S. 
might never have more than 160 
million inhabitants. Now there’s even 
a prospect of 175 million at the 
peak, which could come in another 
25 years. 


x *k* * 
An Old Wisconsin Mill 


One of the most prominent remind- 
ers of years long gone by in the Beloit 
area today is the 83-year-old Beck- 
man’s Mill, on Coon Creek, west of 
Beloit, Wis. 

Although many of its wooden pul- 
leys and gears are more than a cen- 
tury old, Charles Beckman, the pres- 
ent owner of the picturesque old land- 
mark, still takes great pleasure in 
setting the old-fashioned but effi- 
cient millstones into operation and 
grinding out a sack of chicken feed 
or corn meal for his neighbors. 

The present mill was built in 1865 
by a man named Howe. Part of its 





THE COVER PICTURE—From a 
correspondent in Germany comes this 
picture of a watermill at Kalkum, a 
village near Dusseldorf. It is de- 
scribed as “an esteemed subject for 
artists and photographers.” The mill’s 
history is obscure, but tradition says 
that either it or a predecessor stood 
on the site as long ago as 1236. Cer- 
tainly, says the correspondent, there 
has been little change in mill or ma- 
chinery for a very long time—save 
for the installation of an electric 
motor to supplement water power 
when the current of the stream (the 
Schwarzbach) is low. The village of 
Kalkum has a history going back- 
ward in time to 850 A.D. when its 
moated castle was built. There is a 
three-nave basilica dating to the first 
half of the Twelfth Century. Aerial 
warfare spared all of these an- 
tiquities. 


foundation, however, is 116 year: 
having supported an earlier mill 
of the first in the Midwest, whict 
destroyed by fire. 

The mill has been in the han 
the Beckman family for abou 
years. It was acquired by Mr. } 
man’s father, August Beckman, : 
with another building which 
back more than 100 years ar| j 
which Charles Beckman was bor .. 

The mill which preceded the 
ent structure was built in 1932, oy a 
miller named Goodhue, who als. op- 
erated a mill in that period siti ited 
on Turtle Creek. Goodhue buil the 
first dam on Coon Creek, anc the 
present one is merely an imp ove- 
ment of the original structure. The 
Goodhue dam was made with | :avy 
piling and boards. The present c :e is 
of concrete poured over the ori inal 
pilings, Beckman says. 

The dam forms a large bas 1 of 
water in which is normally a mec um- 
sized creek. The impounded \ ater 
is several hundred feet in widt! and 
provides excellent fishing and s vim- 
ming facilities. The swimming hx e at 
the dam is known as the mill | ond, 
after which a dance hall operat: j by 
Beckman on the site is named. 

The Goodhue mill was destroy: d by 
fire just before the Civil War. The 
Howe mill was built in the yea the 
war ended. It was operated by Mr. 
Howe for many years, and cha iged 
hands many times before it was 
bought by Beckman’s father.- Bill 
Behling, in the Beloit (Wis.) }aily 


News. 
x *k * 
HERITAGE 


I cannot give you wealth or | 

But, child, breathe into your 
body’s frame 

The space-wide freedom, the splen- 
did gold 

Of prairies. Love the daylight old 

And ever new, sunlight across 

A pasture where yellow daisi 
toss 

And roses bloom as pink and 

As the evening sky. Rememt = 
child, 

Always the spring will come < 

April and seedtime and gentle 

And always the summer gree 
turn, 

Always the prairie sunsets b 

In lingering crimson agains 
West. 

Be proud of your heritage, ch 
The quest 

Of time-bright years is wrap; ¢ 
in a clod, 

And prairie hearts feel the toi - 
of God. 

Grace V. Watkin 
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“DEFILED AT DESTINATION” 


~~ EORGE P. LARRICK, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administration, 
has called to the attention of a group of flour mill 
sanitarians an aspect of the flour milling indus- 
try’. intensive clean-up campaign that is deserving 
of s -cial consideration. He pointed to the fact that 
mo: seizure actions against flour involve whole- 
sale <roceries, warehousing companies and other 
flo handlers. 

n these cases,” said Mr. Larrick, “merchan- 
dis »earing the valued trade names of firms in 
th illing industry has become defiled at destina- 
tic -hrough no fault of the miller. Under some 
c nstances the sale of that flour would un- 
ionably have reflected adversely upon the 
re ation of the millers.” 

r, Larrick expressed the hope that the milling 
in try would continue its efforts to encourage 
te ‘nal warehouses, wholesalers and other in- 
te ecdiaries to maintain clean establishments. 

the current “Notices of Judgment Under the 
F al Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act,” published 
b ie Food and Drug Administration, appears 


2 ¢e. 


tl ntence: “The product was stored under in- 
Sé ry conditions after shipment.” This absolves 
th niller from responsibility in seizure actions 
ar. velieves him from liability for prosecution. 


Bu should some adulterated flour escape the Food 
an. Drug inspectors’ attention and reach the 
flo -consuming public the miller is as likely to 
be .lamed as is the wholesale grocer or the 
wa ‘yhouseman. 


ith his reputation at stake, the miller has a 


ric. to insist that his warehouseman or broker 
prc oct the quality of his flour—and his valued 
tra ‘ec name—by giving constant attention to such 


de. ces and arrangements as will insure clean 
stoi age facilities. 
ee ®@ 


JOHN GOFFES MILL 


.TELY we have had the keen pleasure of 
L reading a book called ‘John Goffe’s Mill.” It 
tells the story of a back-to-Nature adventure. 
But it differs greatly from the usual run of such 
things. It is not the autobiography of an eccentric, 
or a social misfit, or a protester against things 
as they are in this world. It is the wholesome 
story of a man and a woman capable of dealing 
with problems of living in their most simple terms, 
of meeting seemingly insuperable natural obstacles 
with philosophical calmness, and, intending only 
to entertain, of unconsciously pointing a useful 
moral. 


Topping all its other fine qualities, the book 
has literary flavor. It is the product of intellectual 
maturity, sauced with a restrained humor. It is 
not merely the account of what the author, a 
seasoned scientist, does, but of what he thinks. 
It is enriched with reflections upon home eco- 
nomics, child psychology, philosophy and life in 
general. 

The book’s writer, George Woodbury, is an 
an‘hropologist and anatomist, with a string of 
dezrees reaching from Vienna to Princeton. Ten 
years ago, after a lot of adventuresome travel 
and archeological exploration, he was measuring 
olc skulls in Harvard’s Peabody Museum. The 
work pleased him but didn’t agree with him. His 
doctor told him he had a lung condition that 
rejuired his getting away from there and living 
in the open air. Promptly he and Connie, the 
museum’s statistician, whom he had married not 
long before, went back to Nature. 

Seven generations of Woodbury’s Yankee fore- 
bears had lived in Bedford, N.H., on a parcel of 
land along Bowman’s Brook, where durable old 
John Goffe, “a professional hunter of Indians and 
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other forms of local wild life,” had built a primi- 
tive gristmill in 1744. This inheritance consisted, 
when Woodbury and his wife took refuge there 
from the Peabody craniums, of a wood lot, a ram- 
shackle house badly needing a modern heating 
system, and the crumbling ruins of the mill. 


The freak hurricane that cut a swath through 
southern New Hampshire in 1938 compelled the 
first of a 10-year succession of Herculean rebuild- 
ing and rehabilitation operations, largely the result 
of the brain and brawn of one man, abetted by 
Connie, an amazing woman of character known 
to us only through the incidental references and 
acknowledgements of her husband. It was neces- 
sary to salvage the pines toppled over by the 
wind, and a one-man lumberman soon astonished 
the neighborhood. Then came the one-man saw- 
mill, powered by a scrap-pile automobile engine, 
followed by the even more formidable rebuilding 
of the dam and waterpower plant, the refurbish- 
ing and activation of ancient gristing machinery, 
and finally the installation of woodworking equip- 
ment incidental to furniture making. 


Those whose. lives are concerned with the 
production and sale of flour will find special charm 
in the story, which gives us in its dramatic detail 
a sense of participation in the act of mill building 
and grain grinding. Not only are we taken behind 
the scenes—we are taken backward in time, too, 
and can see intimately revivified the problems 
and the travails of those millers who comprised 
the gristmill generations. 


Mr. Woodbury knew nothing. of mechanics, 
nothing of millwrighting and still less of flour 
milling and sawyering. He taught himself mainly 
by trial and error, working from old foundations 
and old machines and applying rules of reason 
and the advice of ancient craftsmen who turned 
up here and there in the neighborhood. The re- 
sults were truly remarkable. He seems to have 
traversed in a matter of months the area of ex- 
perimentation and practical know-how that it had 
taken generations of predecessors to encompass. 
Working as an archeologist does with vestigia, 
he applied simple logic to the bits of old rusted 
iron about him in John Goffe’s mill, put them 
together in such a way as to make them work, 
leaving theory to develop as it might from the 
orderly adjustment of function to need. His pain- 
ful assembly of the mill was a heroic performance. 
Step by step he learned how to transmit his pow- 
er, to splice his belts, to dress his stones. And 
then, finally, he had to learn about his product 
and how to sell it. 


The first fruit of John Goffe’s newly-recon- 
structed gristmill was spectacular. ‘“‘No one,” re- 
ports the author, “has ever been able to find out 
exactly what happened to the first loaf of bread 
that Connie baked with our own flour. She had 
learned to bake excellent bread from commercial 
flour, but somehow this stone-ground product re- 
acted very differently. In the first place, the bread, 
instead of rising as it should, or even struggling 
to its feet, incontinently sank. When the first 
loaf emerged smoking from the oven, it was a 
compact block the color and texture of one of 


the better grades of mahogany. Looks did not 
matter so much but consistency did. The bread 
had somehow ossified into the texture of a paving 
block.” 


Equally calamitous was the first attempt to 
produce a wholewheat breakfast cereal. ‘Connie 
and I tried it out at home. We were delighted 
with its full flavor and ate our fill.”’” But—‘We 
were soon reminded of the physiological effects 
of excess bran in the diet. Our cereal deserved no 
such prosaic name; it was a high order of ex- 
plosive—like a rocket propellent.” 


By trial and error, too, were learned such 
things as the poor keeping quality of flour with 
the germ in it, and the curious difficulties millers 
sometimes have in finding markets. The life of 
the miller was proving jolly—but not the selling 
end. Among the most trying customers were the 
health food addicts: ‘‘Health food people, we were 
quick to discover, are that way because they are 
chronic sufferers from one or another kind of 
bellyache.” Grocers were found to be objection- 
able in manners and customs, but bakers and 
restaurateurs revealed themselves as “a happy, 
extroverted lot; excellent customers and a pleas- 
ure to deal with.” 


So much for a brief glimpse into a delightful 
book, which should be on every miller’s list of 
must reading. 


ee @ 
ERROR GETS A FAST START 


O argument is necessary, we hope, as to the 

importance of prompt, energetic and capable 
action by the public relations staffs of the flour 
and bread industries. If such an argument were 
needed the following paragraph, written by the 
Washington correspondent of Printers’ Ink for 
his ‘Inside Washington” column, might be selected 
from the innumerable printed evidences of error 
that have spread in an ever-widening wake from 
the recent political attacks of the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the price of bakers’ bread: 


WHEAT DOWN; BREAD STAYS 
AWAY UP; WHO KNOWS RIGHT 
ANSWER TO THIS ONE? 


A few weeks back, Charles F. Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture, was quoted here 
as suggesting that inasmuch as wheat was 
selling at 75 cents under last winter’s figure, 
the baking industry should cut the price of 
bread. In indorsing the idea, this reporter 
brashly wrote something about the alleged 
dumbness of certain business groups. Where- 
upon Cedric Seaman, vice president of the 
Continental Baking Company, wrote Print- 
ers’ Ink that obviously the reporter “doesn’t 
know anything about the baking business.” 
He doesn’t and never did. But Secretary 
Brannan and a lot of other people would still 
like to know why bread costs so much, even 
though flour represents about 30% of its cost 
and, as Mr. Seaman says, “is not the decid- 
ing factor in the price of a loaf of bread.” 
As a bread-eater, the writer is strictly objec- 
tive here; he is by no means a disciple of Mr. 
Brannan. 


Happily, as we have commented hitherto, the 
baking industry now has spoken up with the right 
answer, and it has been given wide publicity. But 
there was delay, and this gave error a fast start. 
Facts have not yet caught up with Printers’ Ink’s 
particular error. They have not yet reached the 
sanctum of the Washington observer, who adds 
new ripples to his original ripple of misunder- 
standing. How much better it would have been if 
they could have reached him before he began to 
make his mistake. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 






















FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Atk Jor LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 












KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURE 

































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 





























of their operation. 








This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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Shipments of Wheat 
and Flour Delayed 
in Australia 


LONDON—British shipping inter- 
ests are concerned at present with 
the excessive delays in handling car- 
goes of wheat and flour at Australian 
ports. Several ships have been idle over 
a long period and at Sydney, normally 
one of the fastest bulk wheat load- 
ing ports in the world, several special- 
ly chartered British ships are held 
up. A delay of six weeks has been 
mentioned in some instances and this 
is said to be serious for ships which 
went out in ballast expecting to be 
loaded within three or four days. 

The delay is attributed both to de- 
lay at the docks and to the deficien- 
cies of the internal railway system. 
In the former case, the 40-hour week 
and absenteeism among dockers, to- 
gether with the recent strike, are 
blamed for the time lag while the rail- 
way complains of coal shortage and 
inadequate rolling stock. The inter- 
nal grain and flour storage depots are 
a long way from the sea and the dif- 
ficulties of transportation are holding 
up supplies. 

So far the big grain and flour con- 
tracts have been dealt with satisfac- 
torily but the delays are expected to 
increase and will mean slow delivery. 

While the Australian delay, coupled 
with troubles at ports on the route 
to and from Australia, is causing 
anxiety for British shipowners the 
prospects of an early freeing of the 
industry from government control are 
being discussed. 

An announcement by the British 
government is expected shortly and 
the present system of voyage licens- 
ing for freight vessels is expected to 
be abolished and rates decontrolled. 
Shipowners will be allowed to send 
their vessels anywhere in search of 
trade although they will have to give 
a guarantee to carry government bulk 
purchases of wheat, flour and other 
commodities when so directed. 

Freight rates are expected to fall 
radically in order that the competi- 
tion of foreign shipping can be met 
and a reduction of $5 ton has been 
mentioned in the case of some traffic. 

The Ministry of Transport will re- 
tain emergency directive powers for 
the present. 
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EXPORTERS SEEK METHODS 
OF HALTING TRADE DROP 


TORONTO—The Canadian Export- 
ers Assn., which has headquarters in 
Toronto, is spending much time and 
money on problems relating to Cana- 
dian foreign trade in flour and other 
foodstuffs. Official statements show 
declines in these, with the sterling 
trade hit hardest. This association 
comprises a membership of some 670 
firms and corporations, all of which 
are interested in the foreign trade 
of Canada. 

Statistical statements regarding 
British trade show this decline as 
serious or becoming so. Flour and 
other mil] products are among the 
trades which suffer in Canada. This 
association is and has for some time 
been calling attention at Ottawa to 
the significance of the current posi- 
tion. 

As a consequence of the exchange 
situation with Britain, Canada finds 
itself the only empire nation which 
is unable freely to trade in other 
parts of the empire where sterling is 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
pang he gt by Be eg —- 
secures most of it> A 1 





Rae from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas { 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








DOBRY’S BEST 
and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 7 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase | 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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ARNOLD 


+e Ofte. 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain. Processing Industries 
e 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
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the dominant currency. Over the 
years.a good deal of Canadian money 
has been spent in developing mar- 
kets in other parts of the empire. 
It has also been the Canadian policy 
to encourage such trading. Govern- 
ment commissioners trained for the 
purpose are permanently stationed 
in all centers where Canadian goods 
can be sold, their function being to 
encourage private commercial activi- 
ties of every suitable kind. 
Statistically, the situation is this: 
In the first quarter of 1948 Canada 
sold to British countries other than 
the U.K. $62,653,000 worth of goods 
as compared with $81,234,000 in the 
first three months of 1947, a reduc- 
tion of 22.9%. This is just a straight 
falling off in private international 
business and may be expected to in- 
crease as the currency strain in- 
creases. The relationship of U.S. vs. 
Canadian dollars is the controlling 
factor. How the difficulty is to be 
overcome remains to be discovered. 
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GRAIN PRODUCERS GET 
PAYMENT OF $5,111,529 


WINNIPEG—Primary producers of 
oats and barley in western Canada 
will receive payment of $5,111,529.92, 
the Canadian Wheat Board has an- 
nounced. 

Payment is being made on oats and 
barley delivered and sold by western 
producers to the board during the pe- 
riod Aug. 1 to Oct. 21, 1947, when 
price ceilings on oats and barley were 
removed. Rate of payment will be 5¢ 
bu. on oats and 11¢ bu. on barley, the 
board said. 

The 117,515 checks are made out 
to individual producers. They were 
forwarded by the various elevator 
companies to their local agents for 
distribution to individual producers 
on and after Oct. 18, at the country 
elevators where the grain was de- 
livered. 

Payment was authorized in an an- 
nouncement made by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, July 9, in which the rates per 
bushel were set by the Dominion gov- 
ernment. The wheat board in making 
payment acts as the agent of the 
Commodity Price Stabilization Corp., 
which is supplying the necessary 
funds. 

The payment does not apply to 
farm-to-farm transaction or to sales 
of registered and certified seed. 
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J. B. LAWRIE NAMED TO 
WHEAT BOARD POSITION 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board announced Oct. 21 the appoint- 
ment of J. B. Lawrie as executive as- 
sistant. Mr. Lawrie is a graduate in 
agriculture of the University of Al- 
berta. He was employed by the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool following his grad- 
uation and until the outbreak of the 
war. Mr. Lawrie retired from Royal 
Canadian Air Force early in 1946 
with the rank of Wing Commander. 
Since he has served as assistant di- 
rector of the Wheat and Grain Divi- 
sion, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, and has been particu- 
larly concerned with the grain and 
flour export trade. 

Mr. Lawrie will begin his duties 
with the board Nov. 1. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT EXPORTS UP SLIGHTLY 

TORONTO—Overseas shipments of 
Canadian wheat for the period Aug. 
5-Sept. 30 this year amounted to 19,- 
554,109 bu., compared with 19,126,156 
bu. for the same period a year ago. 














Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


he ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Sp 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


? niece tems KANSAS sd 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








German Grain Price Increased; 


More Legal White Bread Seen 


LONDON — The increased avail- 
ability of white bread in Germany 
hinges on a decision of the authori- 
ties in the Anglo-American zones 
to increase the price paid to farm- 
ers for home grown bread grains. 
One intention of the new price range 
is to assist producers in meeting the 
costs of materials which have ad- 
vanced sharply since currency reform 
freed them from control. In addi- 
tion, it is hoped to provide a check 
on the black market, to which many 
farmers had to turn in order to re- 
coup their rising costs. 

Grain is to be increased in price 
to 260 Deutschemarks a ton and 
rye at 240 Deutschemarks a ton. 
The increased price will be passed 
on to the consumer in the form of 
an additional charge for white 
bread, hitherto freely available on 
the black market. Bread in Germany 
is now of three types, but the price 
of common black bread is not ex- 
pected to alter. The intermediate 
“grey” loaf will, however, be af- 
fected and since supplies have been 
scarce in recent weeks, the new price 
incentive is expected to have the 
effect of increasing availability. 


Extraction Rate Reduced 


The extraction rate of flour was 
reduced Sept. 1 from 99 to 88%, and 
it now stands at 85%. White flour 
of a much lower extraction has been 
freely available on the black market 
for some time and the authorities 
were powerless to prevent its man- 
ufacture by the inland millers. 


In effect, the new regulations will 
legalize the production of white 
bread. 

The reduced extraction rate was 
made possible by the diversion to the 
production of flour of 220,000 metric 
tons of fodder grain out of the 500,- 
000 tons allocated to the bizone un- 
der the terms of the European Re- 
covery Program. 

Imports reached record levels dur- 
ing August and the figure of 697,- 
486 tons was the highest since the 
beginning of the occupation. Includ- 
ed in this total was 577,298 tons of 
wheat, 14,425 tons of flour and 12,- 
543 tons of soy flour from the U.S., 
together with 92,079 tons of corn 
from the Argentine. 


Better Yields Forecast 

Deliveries of home-produced grain 
in July amounted to 5,400 metric 
tons in flour equivalent as compared 
with 13,300 tons in July, 1947, and 
reflected a retarding of this year’s 
harvest by about three weeks. Most 
of the harvest, however, had been 
brought under cover by the end of 
August and yields were stated to be 
substantially better than those of 
last year. 

The potato crop in the _ bizone 
showed a 60% increase over last year, 
and rationing was discontinued Oct. 
7. This is the first time that a basic 
food item has been freed from con- 
trol since the war, but storage in- 
structions have been issued to farm- 
ers to insure that 1,500,000 tons will 
be available next April, May and 
June. 





Belgian Importers 
Await Easing of 
Currency Problems 


LONDON—Although the Belgian 
government has approved plans for 


the relaxation of import controls, 
Belgian traders are awaiting a set- 
tlement of currency difficulties be- 
fore entering into any major com- 
mitments. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of coarse grains in the USS. 
are, however, in progress, according 
to a report from Antwerp. 

The determination to free trade 
from Jan. 1, 1949, was made as a 
result of the U.S. decision to allow 
the free export of grain through nor- 
mal channels from Dec. 1. One di- 
rect result of the improved supply 
position is the announcement that 
bread rationing will cease in Belgium 
Nov. 1 

Belgium, in spite of the _ fact 
that she is reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest countries in Europe, is 
short of dollars, and reports that 
her uranium exports are an impor- 


tant source of income are said to be 
exaggerated. Belgian trade with the 
U.S. only amounts to 2% of her 
total exports and only a fraction of 
this is represented by uranium. When 
the war finished Belgium had a large 
stock of dollars and it was these 
which contributed to her apparent 
prosperity during the past three 
years. The major difficulty facing 
the Belgians is the danger of the 
failure of European recovery, since 
80% of her export trade goes to 
European countries. The British sus- 
pension of the convertibility of ster- 
ling to dollars had an adverse effect 
on Belgian economy, since it meant 
that the pounds earned by exports 
could not be turned into dollars in 
order to finance her imports from 
the U.S. 

Realizing that only the rapid re- 
covery of Europe would save her 
own economy, Belgium forfeited 80% 
of her share of the dollars made 
available under the terms of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program and al- 
lowed them to be absorbed into the 
general pool for financing inter-Eu- 
ropean trade. It was hoped that 
other European countries would use 
the dollars for financing purchases 
of Belgian goods. This hope did not 


materialize because the European 
participants in the program decided 
that dollars could more profitably 
be used for capital investment rather 
than for consumer goods which Bel- 
gium was in an excellent position to 
supply. 7 

The stage has now been reached 
where Belgium herself needs capital 
goods if she is to remain prosperous. 
Prices have risen to a level where 
they exceed wages and her unem- 
ployment figure has now reached 
100,000 persons out of a population 
of just over 8 million. 

Discussions continue in govern- 
ment circles in the hope of settling 
the dollar shortage and traders will 
not move until they see some pros- 
pect of the problem being solved. 
Therefore, there is little prospect 
of a great increase in the U.S.-Bel- 
gian grain trade until some agree- 
ment is reached. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR SCHEDULED 


TORONTO—Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the second Canadian 
International Trade Fair to be held 
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in Toronto May 30 to June 10, 1949, 
Over 95% of last summer’s exhibitors 
have indicated a desire to participate 
in next year’s trade fair, and inquiries 
and applications from a large number 
of firms which did not participate in 
1948 have been received. All the larze 
Canadian milling companies had ex- 
hibits which attracted a good deal of 
attention. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CATELLI READIES NEW PLAN™ 
TORONTO — The Catelli Fx 

Products firm, Montreal, Paul Bi: 

veu, president and managing dir 

tor, expects its new plant at Le | 
bridge, Alta., to be ready for op 

ation this fall. The Catelli comp: 

manufactures macaroni, vermice | 
noodles and kindred products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


RICE SUPPLY POSITION 
SATISFACTORY IN AS 


LONDON — R. G. Stone, act 
head of the commissioner gener: 's 
economic organization, told a me 
ing of southeast Asia liaison offic r 
in Singapore that by the end of | 
vember 90% of the 1948 allocat 
of rice for southeast Asia will h: ° 
been provided. 

Ceylon has asked for an additio ; 
supply of 40,000 tons of rice bef 
the end of December together with 
increased flour allocation. Siam 
pects to be able to fulfill her obli 
tion to export 700,000 tons of 1 
by the end of November. 

Difficulties in India will be allev 
ed by a trade agreement with 
Argentine whereby 150,000 tons 
wheat is to be sent to India. ' 
Argentine will receive 60,000 tons 
Jute from India. 





1948-49 Wheat Supplies in Canada 
of 467 Million Well Over Year Ago 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s total wheat 
supplies in the crop year 1948-49 
should be somewhat larger than the 
year previous despite the smaller 
carry-over of Canadian wheat in all 
positions of 76 million bushels. Com- 
bined with the total wheat production 
for all Canada of 391 million bushels, 
the total supplies of wheat will ag- 
gregate 467 million bushels. 

In 1947-48 Canada’s total wheat 
supplies at the beginning of that crop 
year, were 428 million bushels, com- 
prising carry-over stocks in all posi- 
tions of 87 million, and the 1947 crop 
production of 341 million bushels. 

Assuming that domestic require- 


ments in the current crop year will 
total 150 million bushels, Canada will 
have available a surplus of 317 million 
bushels, including what may be cir- 
ried over at the end of July, 1949. 

This figure, however, includes /40 
million bushels earmarked for de! v- 
ery as wheat or wheat flour to ‘he 
U.K. under the Anglo-Canad 
wheat contract. Deducting this fi 
the potential available surplus of 
million bushels, stocks available 
carry-over and export to all desti:: 
tions, apart from the U.K. total, \ i 
amount to 177 million bushels on 
basis of the latest Dominion gove : 
ment crop estimate. 





—* * 


*- 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Controls breed corrup- 
tion and shortages a black market. 
While in the European countries 
adjacent to Britain the black market 
flourishes openly and unashamedly, 
the British way is to keep it under- 
ground and pretend it does not exist. 
That it does exist is now an acknowl- 
edged fact and it is unusual to meet 
a Britisher who has never had some- 
thing “on the side.” The flour and 
baking trades were singularly free 
from black market activities both 
during and since the war, though 
occasionally small parcels of white 
flour, possibly looted from Canadian 
consignments, found their way 
around. Now the evils of the Ministry 
of Food’s flour restriction scheme, 
which limits the bakers to supplies 


By George E. Swarbreck 





of flour equivalent to a 16-week 
erage, are becoming apparent. 
Some of the more efficient bak 
eager to please their customers, h 
finished their quota and are not 
for further supplies until Nov. 8. " 
less efficient man, the quality 
whose bread leaves something to 
desired, has flour to spare. He is: ¢ 
allowed to sell it openly to anot 
baker and it is, therefore, not s 
prising to receive a report from 
dustrial Lancashire in northern E 
land that unprogressive bakers + 
selling flour at $2 sack over the n 
mal price. Hitherto bakers have b« 
able to keep going by using rese! 
stocks but as these stocks dwin 
the black market grows. Some do ! 
blame the successful baker, for 
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has built up an intimate and friendly 
relationship with his customers and 
he does not wish to lose his trade. 
He is faced with the alternative of 
losing business and displeasing cus- 
tomers or dealing in the black mar- 
ket and meeting all requests. An in- 
stance has been quoted of one baker 
buying 150 sacks of black market 
four in a week. The bakers bitterly 
maintain that the ministry, having 
failed to ration bread successfully, 
now expect the bakers to do it for 


them. 
xk 


An echo of British attempts to buy 
coarse grains from Yugoslavia has 
been »rovided by the announcement 
that {vo socialist members of parlia- 
ment iave formed a company, B.E.E. 
Merc! ants, Ltd., with a capital of 
$200,( 10, to act as brokers for British 
and } igoslavian enterprises. Consid- 
erabl comment has been caused by 
this British financial and trading 
circle since any agreement with the 
Yugo: avs is conditional upon a set- 
tleme t of the British claims for 
comp isation in respect of assets 
seize: after the war. While the coarse 
grain are urgently required the Brit- 
ish a horities insist upon this ques- 
tion eing settled before any new 
tradi: : commitments are made. 


x*k 


Th Hungarians are reported to be 
objec og to the Russian strangle- 
hold 1 their commercial and agri- 
cultu: | life. A new trade agreement 
signe’ in Moscow within the last few 
days, ifter protracted negotiations, 
provi *s for a considerable increase 
inlas year’s exchange of goods. One 
of th provisions of the agreement is 
for t ' exchange of Hungarian grain 
for ec 1ipment for the new Hungarian 
army and air force. The Soviet is 
said ‘> have forced agreement upon 
the h.ungarians. 

kkk 

Bui aria is another eastern Euro- 
pean country showing resentment to 
Communist domination. The Russian 
controiled government has had to 
form ‘harvest militia” units consist- 
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ing of armed men who guard the 
crops by day and night. A special de- 
cree forbids the harvesting of crops 
or any other field work unless the 
new militia is there to supervise. The 
peasants have been accused of sabo- 
taging crops in order to damage the 
Communist economy, at the same 
time helping themselves to free grain 
supplies. 
xk & 


Grain deliveries to the Russian flour 
mills have considerably exceeded 
those of 1947, and milling capacity 
is too small to meet the demand. The 
possibility that new mills would be 
required was envisaged by the Flour 
Mills Trust some time ago and new 
mills, at Gulyaya-Polye and Melito- 
pol will be operating shortly. Other 
mills at Orechova, Michailovka and 
Nicolai-Polya are expected to be 
ready by the end of the year. 


kkk 


The Dutch government has decided 
to cut food subsidies by 40%. A start 
was made recently by reducing the 
subsidy on bread when bakers were 
allowed to use white flour, home pro- 
duced and imported, for 25% of their 
output. White bread does not rank 
for subsidy and consequently costs 
the consumer more. Dutch labor re- 
lations since the war have been the 
most peaceful in Europe, but the so- 
cialist trade union congress has 
warned the government that these re- 
lations will be endangered if prices 
go up and wages stay down. The de- 
cision to make the 40% reduction 
was made in accordance with the 
pledge to the Chateau d’Ardennes 
conference June 1 to achieve com- 
plete economic union with Belgium 


by 1950. 
x* 


British traders fear a glut of po- 
tatoes following the acute shortage 
which led to rationing early this year. 
Total production on the basis of the 
present acreage of 1,548,000 with an 
average expected yield of seven tons 
an acre, will be in the region of 11 
million tons. This exceeds last year’s 
figure by three million tons. Some 
will be used for animal food. 


xk 


Latest addition to the British diet, 
according to a speaker at a recent 
cooperative society conference, may 
be grass flour. Dried grass at present 
used as cattle food was milled and 
became a palatable looking powder 
resembling green flour. The speaker 
said that a touch of flavoring was all 
that was required. Grass is, of course, 
high in protein content but whether 
the British could ever bring them- 
selves to eat grass bread is a point 
for debate! 
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_) MILLFEED MARKETS 


‘ Minneapolis: An excellent demand from 
all segments of the consuming trade, cou- 
pled with very light offerings, due to re- 

j cent idleness of a number of struck mills, 
has pushed bran and standard middling 


prices into materially higher ground the 
past week. Bran is up $4 and standard 
midds. $2 for the period. Flour midds. and 
red dog are about a dollar higher. Some 
handlers say it will be some time before 
mill offerings increase materially, as the 
recently idle plants have sizable backlogs 
of orders to fill. Quotations Oct. 25: bran 
$47.50, standard midds. $48, flour midds. 
$61, red dog $69 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Duluth: Demand is strong, the trend is A Complete Flour Service 

higher and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$47,50, standard bran $46.50, standard midds. 
$48, flour midds $61, mixed feeds $57.50, 


red dog $69. Hard Spring Wheat 
° ° : Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active and 
HERE is careful planning behind closed $3.50@4 higher. Quotations, straight Hard Winter Wheat 
th lit f IMPERIAL fl ears: bran $47@48, mill run $51.80@52.80, 
e é 8) w our... sh 56.50@57.50. Mi i le 1 
quality is u ro Sig 6.50@57.5 xed or pool cars $ 100% Whole Wheat 
right from the start. The first essential Denver: Currently, the market is holding ke Fl 
quite steady, still showing considerable Ca c ours 
° : 1 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why strength. Demand continues to exceed sup- 
ply. In fact, demand currently is very heavy Pastry Flours 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest and supplies are not adequate for needs. 
‘ Quotations: Oct. 23: bran $43, shorts $53. 
survey of farms near our buying. sta- Hutchinson: Millfeed demand eased some- 


P what as prices stiffened but was easily > 

tions, so that they know exactly where greater than supply. Prices were up $3.50@ RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. 
i 4. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $44 MINNEAPOLIS 1. MINN 3 

to find the choice wheats for better bak- @ 44.50, mill run $49@49.50, gray shorts é diay ‘ 
; $54@ 54.50. Millers of Occident, American Beapty 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” Wichita: Demand for bran and shorts is And Other Bakery Flours § 

‘ 9 heavy. Supplies are insufficient. Quotations ‘ 
wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. basis Kansas City: bran $45, shorts $54.50; 
bran $5 higher, shorts $3.50 higher, com- 
pared with preceding week. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran $3.50 
@4 ton higher and shorts $2.50@3 higher. 
Supplies are below trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $43@44, 
gray shorts $53@54. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $51@52, gray shorts $63@64, delivered 
TCP, about $3 higher on bran and $4 up 


on shorts compared with previous week. 
7 Demand is active for both. 


Chicago: Demand is.fair and supplies 

are light. Bran $50, standard midds. $51@ CAKE FLOUR 
t 52, flour midds. $60.50, red dog $71.50@73. 

WA L N U Cc a E Ee i St. Louis: There is very little demand Milled by 


other than for spot stuff, and the sup- s euge 
e ply is also limited. No interest is shown MM D K g M il g C 

MILLING co. GREAT BEND, KANSAS for forward shipment. Bran is 50¢@$1 up, e 5 in I in 0. 

while gray shorts are 50¢ higher. Bran 4 4 ® 

T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager prices on $46.50@47, gray shorts $56.50 Pittsfield, Illinois 
@ 57. 

Buffalo: With the strike in the Minne- 

apolis area settled, the output of mill- 

feeds in the East has been curtailed. 

The demand now is well in excess of sup- 

plies. Demand also has been stimulated by 


more feeding of concentrates by dairy in- 
aetie th Seis saliente toute. a part. MILO MAIZE bd WHEAT 
E a Trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
W S 4 S AR bran $494 50, otandara mi6es. $51 @ 52, Geer 31388) SEEDS 
midds. $57@58, red dog $71@72. 
Boston: Millfeeds are generally higher 
in the Boston market this week, although TRANSIT CRAIN COMPANY 


buying pressure was concentrated on spring 

K A h A I A bran which advanced sharply and nearly GRAIN MERCHANTS 
closed the spread between that and mid- 
dlings. Spring bran is $5 higher while FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


middlings held unchanged. Mixed feeds 
improved $1 with red dog holding un- 


changed. 
Dealers summed up the week's activity 
as a pent up demand to correct dangerously ; ih; 
low inventories. Despite the increased buy- Chickasha Milling Co. 


ing interest most sellers reported any at- Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
tempts to arrange forward business gener- 800 bbls OKLA. “Washita 
ally fell on deaf ears. Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Quotations Oct. 23: spring bran $57.50, Hard Wheat Flour 
middlings $58.50, mixed feeds $57, red dog Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
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72. Member Millers’ National Federation 

Philadelphia: The spread between bran 

and standard middlings has been narrowed 

further by a $2 advance in the former, 

but the general millfeed picture here shows 

a 2 . little change. This means that inquiry is 

In attaining the baking perfection that still light for all types and offerings are 

° ‘6 ” sufficient to cover present requirements. 

characterizes these “Star” flours, we There is no interest in deferred shipment. . 
‘ - Quotations: bran $53@54, standard midds. 

, be 58 @5 , x $74@75 F my 

have the finest in milling and labora- HSM, 08 he Beer wisi tamiicapaadi te, 
Pittsburgh: Although sharp advances in 


tory equipment. But we also have the the prices of bran and millfeeds are shown Hubbard Milling Co 


the past week and the closing quotations 
° are higher, the sale of all millfeeds is 
help of Mother Nature who favors this high. More carloads were sold during the 
. . week than for many past weeks. Prompt 
area of the wheat belt in producing shipments continue to be asked, with for- 
‘ in ‘- ward buying still small, but orders placed 
types having the choicest baking are for large amounts. Quotations, Pitts- WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 

a, burgh district, f.o.b.: bran $56@56.20, stand- ; 

ualities ard midds. $57.20@59, flour midds, $71 of PURIFIED MIDDLING 

q Ss. @71.20, red dog $79@79.20. and PURIFIED WHEAT GER 

New Orleans: Millfeeds are showing con- 

siderable strength. This factor, combined 

with the reluctance of the mills to sell at The Cream of Wheat Corporat 
figures below their quotations, is keeping 

> +g sales at a low level. Gray shorts are en- Minneapolis, Minnesete 

joying good demand and bran is also show- 

ing activity; however, supplies of both are 

somewhat scarce. Feed mixers and job- 

bers are purchasing only for immediate 

requirements, with little or no interest in 


forward shipments. Export inquiries are ex- 
tremely quiet, with no sales reported. Bran 
I @ a $54@54.25, shorts $63@64.75. 

Atlanta: Demand is hand-to-mouth, the 

trend unsteady and supplies are ample; BA 4 t RY b ce) U » 

SALINA, KANSAS wheat bran $55@55.50, gray shorts $65 2 

@ 65.50. , 

Portland: Mill run $46, middlings $52. MORTEN AMAILLING ‘e oF} 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined during 
the past week, with demand and supply 
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about equal. Mills are operating to capa- 
city six days a week, remaining closed on 
Sunday. Plants are booked into December. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $47, mid- 
dlings $52; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $54, middlings $59; to California:, red 
bran $54.50, middlings $59.50, f.o%b. «San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. , 
Toronto-Montreal: There is still suffi- 
cient millfeed to meet demand, but with 
reduced flour production the market will 
tighten up. Quotations Oct. 23: bran $55, 
shorts $57, middlings $60, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 
a Winnipeg: There has been no let-up in 
. a eae the demand for all types of millfeeds for 
aii many months, and while production has 
CANNON VALLEY varied somewhat, particularly in the sum- 
mer months, due to the lack of sizable 
af I L L a Ni G i oO Mm PAN Yy quantities of wheat coming forward, do- Patent) 
. mestic buying orders are in excess of sup- (Medium Fate 


Plies. Sales in the three prairie provinces 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. are unimportant, and Alberta mills con- 


SE tinue to ship some stocks into British 
Columbia. The big bulk of the output from 
western mills, however, is going to eastern 
Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. t 
bb ’ 9 Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- (Short Patent) 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The trend is steadier. Fewer 
distress offers are on the market, partly 
’ due to the fact that a number of the 
S U P E R I oO R smaller prairie mills are working on a very 
limited basis now with a reduced outlet 

Q U A 8 I i Y for their flour production. Stocks in deal- (Standard Patent) 

ers’ hands in this territory are good, with 
domestic demand only fair due to the con- 
to Make All Baked Things tinued open weather. Dairy feed sales have 


not been heavy. Prices are unchanged, al- 


. h 
Better though middlings can be bought _ list. For top note t 
Cast tions: b 52.80, short 
iis $55.80, middiings $60.30 (nominal). can rely on 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. aaeve, Cle efu 
Lincoln, Nebraska ours. 
haba 
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Minneapolis: Rye flour continues to ad- 
vance as rye grain values move into even 
higher ground. Demand for rye flour, how- 
¥ ever, is not showing any improvement, in- Capacity 10,000 Sacks 
L, dicating that buyers are not concerned 
over the market getting away from them. 
= Pure white $4.90, medium $4.70, dark $4.40 
sacked, Minneapolis. > ] 


Prompt Delivery St. Louis: Prices advanced 20¢ bag. Sales 


and shipping directions are fair. Pure white . 
. $5.40, medium $5.15, dark $3.90, rye meal 
Uniform High Quality 34.90. ents KANSAS 
Buffalo: Sales of rye flours are up some- A 


=> what, but not up to the expectations of . _ 
aulies. "fas trode 4 fairly cory booked Nashville Sales Office Central States Sales Office 
FEDERAL MILL Inc. ahead for the immediate future. Quota- 810 NashviHe Trust Bldg. 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
k tN.Y ? — £.0.b. —* white $5.70, dark Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 
Loc port, . ° -20, medium $5.45, 

New York: Buyers have shown little in- 
terest in rye flours with advancing mar- 
kets. Sales have been in small, scattered 
lots. Pure white patents $5.40@5.50. 


) he ) Chicago: The rye market continues dull, 
4 . ay and sales are dormant. Directions are fair. 
we White patent rye $4.95@5.20, medium $4.65 

B A K E R Y F Ze) U R Ss @4.90, dark $3.85@4.35. 
Philadelphia: Demand for rye in this 
‘ market remains on a restricted basis in 
he Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. view of a further advance in price. Most 
rer hice Denver. ¢ ' bakers are discovering that the dark flour 

















is considerably higher now than it was 
when they purchased only a few weeks 
back. As a result, only small quantities are 


changing hands as the trade continues to * MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
The Williams Bros Co i “ ant an ane —, te 
e e white is 5.25 35, an advance of 2 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. oe, over The Pree Were, DAILY CAPACITY @ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour Atlanta: Demand ig light, the trend 8,000 Hundredweight e H ou HOUT 

stronger and supplies are ample; ye, hit FO 

0. All our wheat is grown on “ Western $5.75 @ 5.90, “uk $3.75 @ 3.90. aid iar Se sacates ae aes tae UNI RM T R G 
Adress Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- Pittsburgh: Sharp advances in the prices 


‘ita ers at elevators we own and operate. of all rye flours proved a further incentive “a @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 








to delay buying. Only very meager amounts eae — . — 
are purchased in this market. No fear of go 5 ae se : ig bs ge 
any continued price increases was engen- 


STANDARD MILLING dered by the recent price advances as the 
expectation of lower rye flour prices is still 
COMPANY dominant here. Rye flour, fancy white, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district: $5.35@5.50, medium 
$5.05@5.30, dark $4.10@4.25, blended $5.70, 

Mill of rye meal $4.50@4.65. 


®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 
BAKERY FLOURS 


ECONOMY OATMEAL MARKETS 


iIling Co ee : ~ “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 
Whitewater Flour 


+ TT 
Ground Where the Toronto-Montreal: The past week has BLODGE °~°? 
shown a little bigger demand for rolled 


Best Wheat Is Grown oats. The export market is slow. Quota- 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. tions Oct. 23: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons RYE 


























~ $4.30; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.o.b. 
Whitewater, Kansas Toronto or Montreal. . P 
——_ Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


has improved slightly, with the improved —Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
domestic sales supplementing export trade, 


e ° made up of small lots. Supplies are mod- t- H 
Evans Milling Co. erate and sufficient to take care of all FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
buying orders. Quotations: rolled oats in 80- 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prairie prov- 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. - " 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS am ahs oO pee vane oats Rte cs CONTINENTAL GRAIN C - DUCING BROMO OF aon Un lao 
ed at $5.5 ct. 25; 24-oz. packages " 

Capacity, 16,000 Bushels case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. TERMINAL ELEVATORS New Yeek — Seute 
—~ Chicago Oxtusnias Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis P 
Rye Wieur Ouigut Kansas City Galveston Davenport San Francisco 

Bow k Mill &P. C Following is the rye flour output report- Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

ersoc S oweruUo. ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal , Toledo Baffalo Winnipeg 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

: points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

ZEPHYR FLOUR 


comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. sil; 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE ° 9 16 23 66 ( remo” Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


Established 1874 Four mills .. 11,433 11,126 9,322 *19,038 of hard wheat, CROOKSTON, MINN. 
*Three mills. 
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Gor Better Bread 


The 


WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY? 
LAKS city , MInNNBSBOTA 
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Kentucky Master Bakers Assn. 
Names Louis Weideman President 


LOUISVILLE — Louis Weideman, 
Ft. Thomas, was elected president 
of the Kentucky Master Bakers Assn. 
during the 38th annual convention of 
the group held at the Kentucky Hotel 
here Oct. 17-19. He succeeds Bernard 
Bowling, Louisville. 

Otto Lehman, Louisville, was re- 
elected treasurer; Leslie Magee, 
Maysville, was named vice president, 
and M. J. Fickenscher, Newport, was 
elected secretary. 

Ray Wald, Cincinnati, was chosen 
as allied representative. 

Named to the association’s board 
of directors were: Joe Heitzman, 
Louisville; Frank Wolfe, Henderson; 
Godfrey Elsaesser, Covington, and 
Howard Ellison, Harlan. All were re- 
elected to their posts except Mr. 
Ellison, who is a new director. 

First business session of the con- 
vention the morning of Oct. 18 was 
opened by an address by Bernard 
Bowling, retiring president. 

E. J. Sperry, E. J. Sperry Publica- 
tions, Chicago, spoke on “The New 
Super-Tax on Bakeries.”’ He discussed 
advertising, merchandising and sales 
promotion activities for bakeries. 


Sanitation Discussed 


“Bakery Sanitation and Bakery 
Production” was the subject of Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
department of sanitation of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

“The baking industry is at the 
forefront of all food industries in im- 
proving sanitation conditions,” Dr. 
Holmes told the Kentucky group. 

He stressed the importance of good 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


= 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assosiation 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 


sanitation procedures in _ bakeries. 
both from a production standpoint 
and a merchandising point of view. 
Outlining the services available 
through the AIB, Dr. Holmes urged 
bakers to continue their drive fo, 
better sanitation in the industr ’. 

Opening speaker on the O:t. 19 
program was Judge William A. 3eck. 
er, Louisville, who discussed ‘ Juve. 
nile Delinquency, a Family and Com. 
munity Problem.” 

“Production Problems in P oduc. 
ing Home-Type Cakes in th Re. 
tail Bakery” was the subject of Hen- 
ry Montminy, Lever Bros., Cam. 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Montminy py sent- 
ed suggestions for the product )n of 
quality cakes for retail sales. 

T. R. Freer, General Mills Inc, 
Minneapolis, addressed the c: iven- 
tion on “Will Retail Bakery  ioods 
Sell Themselves?” He covere _ the 
merchandising operations of a -etail 
bakery and suggested ways > in- 
crease sales. 

A panel discussion on “Baki g In- 
dustry Problems of the Day” b: >ught 
the convention to a close. Che rman 
of the panel was George Ch ssler, 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago. App aring 
on the panel were Forrest H. © rock- 
hoff, Bowling Green; M. J. F cken- 
scher, Newport, and Charles _tiley, 
the Brolite Co., Chicago. 

Highlight of the social activi ‘es of 
the convention was the banque _ held 
the evening of Oct. 18. The pres. lent’s 
reception was held the eveni.ig of 
Oct. 17 and an early breakfas was 
on the program before the st. rt of 
the sessions Oct. 19. 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled fro: 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart : f 
Kansas in 


An Independent 7 (ill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 

Winter Wheat Flour 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





The Standard Othe. s 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWA\ 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLINC 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESO A 
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1N COOPERATION WITH MILLERS 
NATIONAL FEDERATION LONG 
RANGE ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








These special ‘Bakers Flours’ are milled to 
exceptional protein strength, for hearth baked 
specialties like Kaiser rolls, hard rolls and 
French breads. They have the extra long 
bench tolerance required for high absorption 
doughs that stand up through the oven to 
produce high volume loaves. 

You will find the flours that exactly meet 
your shop needs for high protein strength 
and long bench life in these brands of special 
flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 


( Chinmander-Larabee Millin 
General Offices: minnearo.is ME) tHe Larabee Fiour 


i = 
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COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis 











gq Company 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The battle to hold bread sales volume rr) 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. > 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch rs 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR Ba 
° ° an 
flour has no superior in the produc- go 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales i 
appeal. Try it. . a 
by 
i \ mi 
> 
-_ FOUNDED BY ™ 3 
d Eee ae ~™~ % J. HUNT-18 
2» a... . A By ANDREW : 
th 
hi 


COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE | : 
KANSAS CITY b 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. «¢ L.D. 299 th 

the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to ; 

serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other ; OMAHA tt 

coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch Farm Credit Bldg. * Atlantic 6516 : : 

with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly Operating the Rock Island Elevator at cl 
‘ ; . t Council Bluffs, Iowa 

and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager " 

( 

FORT WORTH e 

E 

Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 sI 

Operating the Lathrop Elevator d 

Samuel Muir and James Meyers, b 

Co-managers b 
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—— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 


. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 


~ / = 
‘ ; . a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- PYRAM i D 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 


——_<_ FLOUR. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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New York Flour 
Distributors Hold 
First Fall Meeting 


NEW YORK — The “fall dinner 
meeting of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors was held at 
Bussto’s Restaurant here, Oct. 21, at- 
tracting a turnout of 70 members 
and guests representing railroads and 
the grain trade. 

Bruce W. Drybrough, the United 
Bakers Bureau, Louisville, presented 
an address on the credit situation, 
pointing out the need and value of 
an interexchange of credit informa- 
tion within a trade group. 

At the meeting the membership 
approved a proposed change in the 
by-laws of the association calling for 
meetings every other month instead 


of monthly, as previously scheduled. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. Y. BASS RETIRES FROM 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


OMAHA—J. V. Bass announced 
this week that he is retiring from 
his position as vice president of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. Mr. 
Bass will make his home in Califor- 
nia, but will return to Omaha to 
attend the regular meetings of the 
board of directors of the company. 


His retirement comes after more 
than 50 years of active participation 
in the milling industry. In 1898, when 
Mr. Bass was 19, he became owner of 
the water-powered Steamboat Rock 
(Iowa) Mill. He operated this mill 
successfully until 1906 when a fire 
completely destroyed the mill. 


From 1906 to 1909, Mr. Bass was 
associated with the Marshalltown 
(Iowa) Mill. In 1909 he entered the 
retail flour and feed business of the 
Benedict Flour & Feed Co. of Mar- 
shalltown. Becoming interested in 
developing a wholesale flour and feed 
business to go along with the retail 
business of the Benedict Flour & Feed 
Co., Mr. Bass went on the road in 
1914 to increase the sales of that 
company. After three years, Mr. Bass 
found it necessary to hire additional 
salesmen for the territories and de- 
voted part of his time to the office 
to look after the wholesale portion 
of the business. 


Mr. Bass became president of the 
Benedict Flour & Feed Co. in 1920 





upon Mr. Benedict’s retirement. In 
April, 1926, Mr. Benedict sold his por- 
tion of the business and the name 
was changed to the J. V. Bass Co. 
The wholesale flour business of the 
. V. Bass Co. rapidly increased until 
the volume of family and bakers flour 
sold reached 600,000 cwt. a year, even- 
ly distributed between three mills 
from which the company made its 
purchases. All transactions were on 
a jobbing basis with much of the 
business being carloads to grocery 
stores. A total of 58 salesmen were 
employed to sell flour, tankage, lin- 
seed meal and other feeds and dis- 
tributing points were opened at Fort 
Dodge, Council Bluffs, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, Waterloo and Mason 
City, as well as Marshalltown. The 
J. V. Bass Co. was reported to be 
the largest flour jobber west of the 
Mississippi River at that time. 

In 1933 Mr. Bass became associated 
with the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., moving to Omaha in July of that 
year. He immediately took over that 
company’s business in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. 


On Dec. 19, 1933, Mr. Bass was 
elected vice president of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. and also took 
over supervision of flour sales in the 
Southeast and other territories. On 
Jan. 28, 1941, he was elected to the 
board of directors of the company. 


“In accepting his resignation we 
have insisted that he continue as a 
member of the board of directors,” 
the management of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. stated. “Mr. 
Bass has agreed to do so. The com- 
pany will in this way have the bene- 
fit of his experience and advice in 
the years to come. He has been in- 
strumental in building a large volume 
of family and bakery flour business 
for this company.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Bass will make their 
home at 1000 N. Crescent Heights 
Blvd., Los Angeles, where he will 
celebrate his 70th birthday next 
July 24. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT SEED BEDS 
IMPROVED BY LOCAL RAINS 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Scattered 
showers favored some localities last 
week and enabled wheat to be sown 
under more favorable conditions. Gen- 
erally, the grain has been seeded in 
dust and authorities place the seeded 
acreage at three fourths of the in- 
tended acreage. Only a small percent- 
age of wheat is up to a stand and a 
still smaller percentage is affording 
pasturage for livestock. 


Corn harvesting is practically com- 
pleted and 60% of the grain sorghums 
have been harvested. Yields of the 
sorghums are excellent, although 
a small acreage has been dam- 
aged by recent dry weather. Precipi- 
tation has been below normal while 
temperatures were 34% degrees below 
normal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. I. GULDEN APPOINTED 
CENTRAL BAG SALESMAN 


CHICAGO—Howard L. Gulden has 
been appointed sales representative 
for Blue Ribbon cotton, burlap and 
dress print bags, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. R. Clements, sales 
manager of the Central Bag & Bur- 
lap Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Gulden, whose territory will 
include Minnesota and northern Wis- 
consin, has moved his offices to 1122 
Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15, Minn., where he will make his 
headquarters. 
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More Uniform Brazilian Flour - 
Trade Seen, But Bonanza Over 


KANSAS CITY—Flour stocks in 
Brazil are not large and a moderate 
but steady flow of import licenses 
can be expected, Al Cardenas, Latin- 
American export manager for Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
said this week on his return from a 
seven-week tour of the principal Bra- 
zilian markets. It is unlikely that 
Brazil will resume flour buying on 
the huge scale that prevailed prior to 
last August, Mr. Cardenas added, as 
the conditions which brought about 
this volume buying are not likely to 
be repeated. 

In mid-October, when Mr. Car- 
denas left Brazil, it was estimated 
there that the country had sufficient 
flour to last about 45 days and 
enough wheat for 30 days. Domestic 
mills, which had been shut down 
for some time for lack of wheat, were 
preparing to resume milling shortly. 

Strictly new sales to Brazil pos- 
sibly cannot be made in volume be- 
fore the first of the year, as the gov- 
ernment is giving preference to old 
bookings made prior to Aug. 4, Mr. 
Cardenas said. 


Dollar Shortage 


Two factors were responsible for 
the sudden application of restrictions 
on U.S. flour imports last August. 
One was a shortage of dollar ex- 
change. The fantastic volume of flour 
trade that was being done between 
Brazil and the U.S. four or five 
months ago alarmed government au- 
thorities, who estimated that enough 
flour was booked prior to Aug. 4 to 
cover the entire needs of the country 
through February. They were fearful 
that, left unchecked, the flour trade 
would absorb the nation’s entire sup- 
ply of U.S. dollar exchange and leave 
nothing for other imports. At that 
time other commodities were under 
import license control, but flour was 
in the exempt class. 

At the same time Brazilian mills 
were idle for lack of wheat and own- 
ers of the properties were pressing 
the government for supplies, pointing 
out the need for millfeeds. Brazil had 
an agreement with Argentina for 
wheat at a certain price, but it pro- 
vided that if higher prices were ob- 
tainable elsewhere, the shipments 
need not be fulfilled. While U.S. 
wheat was cheaper, it was also on al- 
location. In addition, Brazil had a 
credit of $38 million in Argentina 
which the latter country would not 
settle except with commodity ex- 
ports, the most suitable of which was 
wheat. So Brazil concluded arrange- 
ments to step up wheat imports and 
shut off flour at the same time. 


Flour Imports Lucrative 


During the heavy movement of U.S. 
flour to Brazil, that country was get- 
ting along mostly on American flour, 
which normally accounts for only a 
small part of consumption. Importing 
flour was the lucrative business in 
Brazil. Tailors, barbers and candle- 
stick makers were striving for a 
chance at the gold rush. It became 
more profitable at one point for a 
baker to resell flour than to bake it 
into bread. Flour that cost $8 or $9 
in some places could be resold for $20 
to $24 sack. A 7,000-sack import lot 
could be quickly turned into a $100,- 
000 profit with no baking involved. 

In the period of greatest shortage, 
during a month when U.S. authorities 
issued no export allotments to Brazil, 
some of the northern cities expe- 
rienced bread shortages and the 


breadlines began forming at 3 and 4 
a.m. Generally, however, the country 
always had bread—at a price. Bakers 
are required to mix wheat flour with 
a certain percentage of locally milled 
mandioca flour. This gives the bread 
a rather dark and rubbery texture, 
which turns to the character of stone 
the second day after baking. 

The Brazilian government is con- 
tinuing to issue import licenses in 
moderate volume on flour booked 
prior to Aug. 4 and these licenses are 
coming into millers’ hands at inter- 
vals. Probably this procedure will be 
followed until the  pre-regulation 
bookings still outstanding are ab- 
sorbed. Import licenses are issued in 
two categories A and C, with the for- 
mer group of sales getting the quick- 
er processing by the Bank of Brazil. 


Ceilings Removed 

An indication of the somewhat im- 
proved flour supply situation in Bra- 
zil is the fact that retail price ceil- 
ings on flour were removed a few 
days ago. While domestic ceiling 
prices on imported flour still remain 
in effect on a basis of $7.80 at Santos, 
$8 at Bahia and Belem, $7.80 at Re- 
cife and $8.20 at Fortaleza. 

Although these ceilings are techni- 
cally in effect, they are not effective 
in the true sense at present because 
they do not apply to imported flour 

~which was purchased before Aug. 4. 
Since import licenses are limited to 
these pre-regulation imports in most 
cases, the ceilings are nominal. The 
variations in the ceilings between dif- 
ferent ports are simply unexplain- 
able, but can be maintained appar- 
ently because flour cannot move from 
one state to another without payment 
of a duty. 

Whether or not U.S. flour ultimate- 
ly will get back a larger share of the 
Brazilian market depends on Argen- 
tine exports, Mr. Cardenas believes. 
American flour certainly will con- 
tinue to hold its place in northern 
Brazil, comprising about one sixth of 
the market, but probabl ywill not be 
able to compete pricewise in the 
south under conditions of interna- 
tional wheat surplus. 

Mr. Cardenas traveled some 15,000 
miles on his Brazilian tour, which in- 
cluded visits to Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Santos, Bahia, Recife, Forta- 
leza and Belem. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CLUB AT K.C. 
SEES FOOTBALL FILMS 


KANSAS CITY—Color films of the 
1948 Orange Bowl football game be- 
tween Kansas University and Georgia 
Tech were shown at the monthly 
birthday luncheon of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club at the Hotel Pres- 
ident Oct. 25. Birthday greetings were 
extended to 20 members whose anni- 
versaries fall in the month of October. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLYDE ELEVATOR BURNS 


MEDFORD, OKLA.— The Clyde 
Cooperative Grain Co. elevator here 
was destroyed by fire Oct. 16. The 
damage was estimated at $150,000. 
The elevator, which had a storage 
capacity of 50,000 bu., had between 
41,000 and 43,000 bu. in it at the 
time. The elevator, constructed of 
wood and steel, was destroyed as well 
as the grain. A concrete elevator and 
a new feed mill on each side were un- 
damaged. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Frank J. Reinelt, secretary and 
sales manager, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent Oct. 20-21 
with the S. R. Strisik Co., New York, 
during a tour of eastern markets. An- 
other visitor during the week at the 
offices was Edward Smith, son of 
J. Paul Smith, Kimbell Milling Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


O. L. Spencer, director and general 
manager, Cleveland division, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
left Oct. 20 after spending several 
days with the Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York. 


R. B. Laing, vice president, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., returned 
late last week from a 10-day trip to 
Kentucky. 

t -) 


T. H. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager, Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, visited 
with a daughter and son in Kansas 
City over the week-end and attended 
the Kansas-Nebraska football game 
in Lawrence Oct. 23. 


Jo. B. Morgan of Nashville, Tenn.,’ 


was a visitor among old friends in 
Kansas City Oct. 20. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, and Herman Fakler, vice 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, were Kansas City visitors Oct. 
21 en route to Dodge City, Kansas, 
where the Millers’ Long Range Pro- 
gram was explained to Kansas wheat 
producers the next day. 

= 


A. James Sowden, vice president, 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, dropped in briefly at 
the New York offices of The North- 
western Miller Oct. 19. 


* 

William Rainey, chief chemist, Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent a couple of days in New York, 
visiting the Chinski Trading Corp. 

* 


Michel Fribourg, president, Conti- 
nental Grain Co., has returned to 
New York after a prolonged trip to 
Europe with Mrs. Fribourg. 

oe 


Norman E. Elsas, president of Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
visited his company’s Minneapolis 
plant last week, and in company with 
August Denk, manager of the plant, 
renewed acquaintances in the city. 
While in the Northwest, Mr. Elsas 
also went pheasant hunting in South 
Dakota. 

® 


Quentin Bates, U.S. vice consul at 
Winnipeg, who is soon to occupy a new 
post at Ottawa, was a visitor to the 
home office of The Northwestern 
Miller in Minneapolis Oct. 23. 


William A. Zickgraff, Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Peoria, Ill., and Mrs. Zick- 
graff, will celebrate their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Nov. 7. Mr. Zick- 
graff is a past president of the IIli- 
nois Bakers Assn. and has been ac- 
tive in its affairs for many years, 


serving on several committees. His 
son, Paul, is also in the bakery and 
is also a past president of the state 
organization, as well as a member 
of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

* 


Frederic Osieck, Osieck & Co., flour 
importing firm of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, visited the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller Oct. 15, during 
a business trip to London. Osieck & 
Co. is sole agent in Holland for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Subsequently, Mr. 
Osieck, accompanied by his wife, 
spent a three-day vacation at Sun- 
ningdale, Berkshire, before returning 
to Amsterdam. 

* 


William R. Law, Crawford & Law, 
flour importing firm of Glasgow, vis- 
ited the London office of The North- 
western Miller Oct. 10. Mr. Law was 
on his way home to Scotland after 
spending a few days with his son, 
now at Cambridge University, and 
took the opportunity to visit trade 
friends in London. 


Dean Lateral, Minneapolis, of the 
advertising department of General 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor at 
southwestern headquarters of the 
company in Oklahoma City. 

& 


Ed Ellis, sales manager for the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
George Lehman, manager of the 
Geary (Okla.) Milling Co., were vis- 
itors at the Oklahoma Millers Assn. 
headquarters in Oklahoma City re- 
cently. 

aS 

Miss Katharine Urban, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Urban, be- 
came the bride of Dewitt Peterkin, 
Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Peterkin 
of New York and Westhampton 
Beach, L.I., Oct. 23. Among the ush- 
ers were the brothers of the bride, 


George P. Urban, Jr., and Henry Z. 
Urban. The bride was given in mar- 
riage by her father, George P. Urban, 
president of the George Urban Mill- 
ing Co. A reception followed the 
church ceremony at the Garret Club. 
The couple will live in New York 
City and, after Nov. 6, will be at 
home at 10 Mitchell Place. 


Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City 
division vice president and general 
sales manager of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
motored with Mrs. Schmitz to Minne- 
apolis and other points for an autumn 
vacation. 

® 


C. F. Eckard, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller for Acme Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from two weeks’ vacation 
in Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Leslie Ford, president of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., was recently 
elected vice president of the Shawnee 
Chamber of Commerce. 

& 

Elmer J. Koehnlein, manager of the 
Allied Mills, Buffalo, has been elected 
second vice president of the Park 
Country Club. 

& 


Paul B. Orvis, director of the New 
York State Agricultural & Technical 
Institute, has accepted a position as 
chief of the food section in the office 
of the U.S. Special Representative 
W. Averell Harriman in Paris, France. 


* 

L. C. Chase, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and general 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is making a business visit to the 
trade in the Atlantic states. 

® 

D. J. Drake, district manager, Phil- 
adelphia general flour office for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is now spending week- 


E.M.B.A.. 
MEETING 


EASTERN MICHIGAN BAKERS’ OFFICIALS—Gathered at the recent 
meeting of the Eastern Michigan Bakers Assn. at Saginaw, Mich., are 
the officials of the organization, shown above with Don Kerr, research 
technician, Baker-Perkins, Inc., who made the research bakery and the 
company’s auditorium available to the visiting bakers. Left to right are 
George Ziegler, second vice president; Art Hurand, first vice president; 
V. L. Bradford, secretary and assistant treasurer; Mr. Kerr; William 
Alcorn, executive secretary, and Herb Steininger, president. 


ends fixing up the house he bought 
recently in Riverton, N.J. The pur- 
chase concludes a lengthy search for 
living quarters which began when 
Mr. Drake was transferred to Phila- 
delphia early this year. 


William 8S. Wassell, president of 
Wassell Bakery, Inc., Philadelphia, 
recently paid $2,600 for a portrait of 
an Indian’s head, painted by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, now president 
of Columbia University. The transac- 
tion took place in New York City 
where the paintings of 100 celebrities 
were auctioned off for the bencfit 
of the Urban League. Mr. Wassell 
and his wife, Ida Mae, who live in 
suburban Wynnewood, Pa., are aia- 
teur artists. They also describe the m- 
selves as “art collectors in a very 
modest and limited way,” having 
made a hobby of it for the past 10 
years. In a manner of speaking, their 
purchase is actually two paintings in 
one, for the back of the Eisenhower 
canvas is a landscape, the general’s 
first attempt at painting for fun. 


J. Drake Edens, Edens Bakery, 
Columbia, S.C., attended the Georgia 
Tech-Auburn football game in At- 
lanta recently. 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
southeast bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, made a re- 
cent trip to Florida. 


N. Walter Wertz, office manager, 
Palmetto Baking Co., Orangeburg, 
S.C., vice president of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas, was in 
Atlanta last week-end to attend the 
Georgia Tech-Auburn football game. 
Mr. Wertz was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Orangeburg Kiwanis 
Club. 

s 


Roger F. Blessing, southern sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
was in Atlanta last week visiting 
Gerald T. Massie, representative for 
the company with headquarters there. 


E. A. Wall, president and manaver 
of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling (o., 
McPherson, Kansas, attended a mevt- 
ing of wheat growers at Dodge Ci'y, 
Kansas, recently and then made a 
motor trip to the Texas panhan ‘le 
country to inspect his wheat land 


* 

P. H. Baum, vice president and (i- 
rector of sales for the William Ke\ly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, had 
a successful deer hunt in southeastern 
Utah. Mr. Baum and his son, Glenn 
Baum, Percy Kent Bag Co. represen- 
tative, Oklahoma City, brought back 
three deer. The only untoward event 
found Glenn Baum the victim. Iie 
started out one morning on a w:'d 
mountain pony, and limped into can'p 
more than an hour late, having aba"- 
doned his steed somewhere in tie 
wilds. 

s 

Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., discussed ‘“Com- 
petitive Relationships” at the ban- 
quet and meeting of the Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Representatives Assn. 
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of Green Bay, Wis., area in Oc- 
tober. He stressed the ideas of fair 
competition among salesmen, and told 
how salesmen can contribute to the 
building of a healthy and financially 
sound community. 

ca 


Phil Joyce, secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the Colvin Baking Co., 
Janesville, Wis., and newly elected 
president of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., was the principal speaker at 
the Rock River Valley Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen in Janesville, 
discussing baseball. Mr. Joyce is also 
president of the Janesville Baseball 
Club. 

a 


John J. Vanier, president, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, was a visitor 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
Oct. 22. Mr. Vanier is in Kansas City 
for the American Royal Livestock 
and Horse Show and a meeting of 
the American Hereford Assn. He was 
elected national president of the as- 
sociation this week. 


Henry Sumpter, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, visited the trade 
in Kansas City Oct. 22 en route back 
to Wichita from a trip in the East. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SALES UNIT FORMED 
BY ARNOLD BAKERS, INC. 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y.—A new 
sales and distribution setup has been 
effected at Arnold Bakers, Inc., to 
give better service to grocer and 
chain store organizations and to 
broaden the company’s distribution. 

Paul Dean Arnold, president of the 
bakery, has announced the formation 
of a new corporation known as Ar- 
nold Bread Sales Corp., to handle 












distribution in 13 states through in- 
dependent jobbers. 

It is headed by C. C. Arnold, vice 
president in charge of sales of Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., Gerold F. Quidort 
is sales manager, assisted by two divi- 
sion sales managers, Roland A. Casey 
and Vincent P. Comerford, and by 
Jack P. Matthews, assistant division 
sales manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE TRAFFIC INCREASES 
AFTER SLOW SUMMER 


BUFFALO—A fleet of about a doz- 
en freighters is reported en route 
to this port with grain from Ft. Wil- 
liam and Duluth which is expected 
to bring at least 3 million bushels to 
the city. The flax cargoes carried are 
reported valued at more than 1 mil- 
lion dollars. The movement of Cana- 
dian grain, mostly oats and rye from 
Fort William, is increasing. The grain 
flow down the lakes is expected to 
steadily accelerate until the close of 
navigation after a very slow summer. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS GET 
SALES SUGGESTIONS 


BUFFALO—Elmer Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the Tested Selling Institute 
of New York, and a former Roches- 
ter newspaperman, outlined hints be- 
fore 250 members of the Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. and their sales girls 
at the Hotel Statler dinner meeting 
and dance Oct. 19, on “How to fat- 
ten up lean cash registers.” To gain 
the customer’s goodwill, now that the 
war is over and business must be 
sought and maintained, he gave these 
suggestions: 

1. Let the customer have her full 
say without any interruption. 

2. Disarm her by taking the blame. 
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“I believe you're right,” will do the 
trick. 

3. To prove she’s right, give her 
something extra. 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea to start 
giving the old-fashioned baker’s doz- 
en again,” said Mr. Wheeler. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BULLETIN DESCRIBES 
A-C ALL-METAL PURIFIER 


MILWAUKEE — Following several 
years of engineering work, Allis- 
Chalmers is now in production on its 
new all-metal purifier. 

Constructed for sanitary operation, 
the new purifier has smooth interior 
and exterior contours and large doors 
for easy accessibility. A four-com- 
partment hood with automatic draft 
equalizer permits independent control 
of each section of the purifier sieve. 
This sieve is constructed of separate, 
easily removable magnesium sections, 
one for each cloth number. A unique 
design in fastening and applying ten- 
sion to the cloth eliminates the use 
of tacks. 

The sieve carrier frame is sup- 
ported on four rubber cushioned rods, 
the pitch of which can be adjusted to 
give the desired sieve action to suit 
the stock. The eccentric shaft mount- 
ed in anti-friction bearings is en- 
closed in the purifier housing and ball 
bearing eccentrics actuate the sieve 
frame. 

Each sieve section has an individu- 
ally adjustable brush mounted in a 
common holder operated by a revers- 
ible screw. A one quarter horsepower 
motor drives the brush shaft, while 
a one horsepower motor equipped 
with a Vari-Pitch sheave is mounted 
below the body of the purifier out of 
the operator’s way. 

Details of the purifier are contained 
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in a new bulletin, 06B7130, which is 
available upon request from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The new unit is available for reason- 
ably prompt shipment, company offi- 
cials said. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS RUSSELL-MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS — B. E. Paulsen 
has joined the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., in the purchasing department as 
assistant to his father, T. S. Paulsen, 
manager of that department. For the 
past two and one half years, B. E. 
Paulsen had been associated with the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., doing travel- 
ing sales work in South Dakota. He 
is a graduate of Macalester College, 
St. Paul, and served as a pilot in the 
Naval Air Corps from January, 1942, 
through January, 1946. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lassen, 78, 
widow of the late Henry Lassen, for- 
mer president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, died at her home in 
Wichita Oct. 21. She is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. C. A. Comley and 
Mrs. R. Ward Magill. Her son-in-law, 
R. Ward Magill, is president of the 
Kansas Milling Co. 














Mrs. Andrew Maier, 67, wife of 
the president and founder of Maier’s 
Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa., and moth- 
er of William Maier, secretary and 
treasurer of the company and past 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., died in Reading recently. She 
had been very active in community 
work before her crippling illness 
eight years ago. 








RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


ue offer 


CERES STANDARD PATENT $5.35 
CERES SHORT PATENT $5.45 
DURUM FANCY PATENT $5.45 


BASIS BULK F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 
Prompt Shipment 
Samples Gladly Furnished! 
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ilog BES Hae MEN 


INSPECTION OF BAKERY—Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, met with members of the Millers Advisory 
Council and staff members of the department of milling industry to 
consider increased space for the ever enlarging milling school. Pictured 
from left to right are Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina; Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the department; R. I. Throckmorton, dean 
of the school of agriculture and director of the agricultural experiment 
station; John A. Johnson, milling department staff member; Mr. Eisen- 
however, and John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
chairman of the council. Council members not in the picture include 
Cc. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; E. F. Tibbling, 


General Mills, Inc., 


Kansas City; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 


Wichita; R. K. Durham, Millers National Federation, Chicago, and C. E. 
Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., Manhattan. 








Wheat Loans 





(Continued from page 9) 

ports there is interesting comparative 
data available from the Kansas City 
market where private trade analysis 
of the storage condition of the 15 
public elevators in Kansas City re- 
veal an occupancy of 39,175,500 bu. 
wheat as of Oct. 13, of which 32,- 
797,100 bu. are held for the account 
of farmers, country elevators and 
commission merchants. (See story on 
page 9.) 

This represents approximately 2 
million bushels less than operating ca- 
pacity of these terminal facilities and 
does not disclose occupancy of such 
other grains as milo and sorghums, 
which trade sources believe may 
amount to approximately 1 million 
bushels. Unless there is a substantial 
drain on the Kansas City terminal 
stocks shortly it is seen that there 
will be little available space for corn 
in that area. 

However, trade sources here believe 
that the USDA loan report and the 
private Kansas City occupancy re- 
port of Oct. 13 confirms the belief 
that wheat loans are lagging and in- 
dicate a sharp increase later unless 
the wheat market moves up substan- 
tially. 

Farmers Delaying 

Another equally reliable source 
agrees that wheat loans are in for a 
big boost. This observer says that the 
government report shows that the 
wheat is back in the country under 
cover and that the farmer is delaying 
loan commitments to avoid the in- 
terest charges which would accrue 
between now and the time the loan 
opportunity expires. 

The official government figures on 
the loan situation when taken into 
consideration with official government 
stock report and the close parallel of 
the private trade analysis of the 
condition of storage in Kansas City 
reveals the government attacks on 
the private trade as unjustified and 
unwarranted. It is evident, analysts 
say, that the farmer, even where he 
has his crop under terminal storage, 
has not used the loan facilities up 


to this time. He can use the storage 
space, however, since the government 
assumes storage charges if and when 
he puts his wheat under loan and 
permits it to fall to the government 
account at the termination of the 
loan program. 

Another very interesting conclu- 
sion that seems apparent in the report 
on loans is that the total farm loans 
are not equal to the admitted storage 
space owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. in their temporary bin capac- 
ity. On several occasions Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
has stated that the government has 
still available approximately 50 mil- 
lion bushels of temporary bin storage 
facilities. 

Oklahoma Second 

The second largest amount of 
wheat under loan is in Oklahoma, but 
in that state the amount of loans on 


farm stocks is extremely low in com-- 


parison with Kansas and some other 
states. Farm loans in Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Colorado reach substantial levels in 
comparison with their relationship 
with warehouse loans for’ those 
states. Observers will find the state- 
by-state breakdown of loans in ware- 
houses and farms informative, trade 


sources declare. (See accompanying 
tables.) 

Increases in loans on other grains 
than wheat since the August 30 re- 
port reveal an even greater increase 
in the use of loan opportunity. This 
condition is noticeable in sorghums, 
where the loan program has expanded 
several fold, apparently induced by 
the oversold position of the trade in 
Kansas City and the report that sales 
were made at prices less than the 
government loan rate on sorghums. 

For all grains under loan as of 
Sept. 30, USDA reports 171,647,536 
bushels and 17,907,868 under pur- 
chase agreement options. 


Total Grains Under Loan and Purchase 
Agreements, Through Sept. 30, 1948 
Purchase 

agreements 
(bu.) 
15,759,278 

783,240 
1,265,078 
26,884 
15,055 


73,388 


Loans 

(bu.) 
150,677,546 
7,597,469 
10,757,471 
2,232,036 
1,249,940 
383,014 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERY WORKERS 
GO ON STRIKE OCT. 23 


CHICAGO—Bakers in 18 Chicago 
wholesale plants went on strike the 
evening of Oct. 23. Members of Local 
100, AFL Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, and the Chicago Bakery 
Employers Labor Committee, of 
which T. V. Powel is executive sec- 
retary, have been negotiating for sev- 
eral months. Employers first offered 
employees an increase of 9¢ an hour, 
and later offered 11¢. Employees, 
however, are demanding more as well 
as a shorter week. 

H. E. Scheck, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, is endeavor- 
ing to arrange another conference be- 
tween the two groups. In the mean- 
time, other bakers, including restau- 
rant bakers, are negotiating with 
Local 2, which is demanding an in- 
crease in wages and a shorter work- 
week. This group is threatening to 
strike Oct. 30 if no agreement is 
reached. 

-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ GROUP 
PLANS MAY 11-14 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The 20th annual con- 
vention of the Society of Mill Super- 
intendents will be held at the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 11-14, 
1949, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Dean M. Clark, secretary, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

R. R. Bredt, superintendent, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in charge 
of the exhibit hall. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 
Sorghums 2 
Sorghums, cwt. 





Wheat Loans and Purchase Agreements Reported Through Sept. 30, 1948 (in bushels) 


State 
Arizona .... 
California 
Colorado . 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana .. 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada .. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee . 
‘Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 


Farm stored 


10,909 


76,748 
5,815 


4,183,914 
96.356 
$30,710 
100,646 
1,220 
3,666,008 


265,742 


463,724 


651,633 


419,249 


Totals 29,247,477 


Warehouse stored 


21,430,069 


Purchase 
Total loans agreements 
1,811 : 
200.040 418,881 
5,282,218 8,156,534 
114,517 115,047 
3,953,953 4,577,463 
447,983 481,646 
62,639 75,002 
1,705,051 
32,503,487 
82,409 
22,133 
,405 , 
5,517 ,323,112 39,996 
299,496 3,350,396 26,891 
2.858 ° ° 739,443 
2,790,500 


10,165 
110,003 
6,317 
6,383,309 ,567,223 
926,720 ,023,076 
22,188,601 2,619,311 
5,677,712 ,078,358 
$4,407 85,627 
2,158,232 5,824,240 
247,937 247,937 
$,606,123 8,861,865 
781,132 1,244,656 
101,044 101,044 
9,868,797 10,520,430 


288,308 707,557 


150,677,546 
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W. BASSETT ORR NAMED 
TO BURRUS MILLS POST 


FORT WORTH—W. Bassett Orr of 
Bryan, Texas, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the new $2 mil- 
lion Burrus Feed Mill, Fort Worth. 
The announcement was made recent- 
ly by Wiley Akins, manager. 

Mr. Orr, son of John T. Orr, na- 
tionally known farm leader in mar- 
keting, was born on a Dallas County 
farm. During his school years he was 
active in 4-H Club work, serving as 
president of the Dallas County 4-H 
Assn. He holds a B.S. degree in dairy 
husbandry and a master’s degree in 
agricultural economics from Texas 
A. & M. College. He is also a past 
president of the Texas Holstcin- 
Friesian Breeders Assn. 

Mr. Orr has served as district land 
appraiser in Bryan for the Fa 
Credit Administration, assistant st: 
director of the Farm Security Admi 
istration, supervisor of farm m: 
agement in the U.S. Department 
Agriculture, Washington, and s'!: 
representative for the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the USDA 
with headquarters at Texas A. & 

In 1941 he returned to the FCA as 
business analyst for the Houston 
operative Bank and was later | 
moted to assistant secretary of 
bank. Mr. Orr resigned this positi 
to become president of the Bi 
Feed & Seed Co., distributor of | 
rus Texo feeds in that territory. 

As assistant manager of Bw 
Feed Mills, succeeding Grady Parker- 
son, Mr. Orr becomes one of the key 
figures in the management of one of 
the world’s largest feed mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY GENERAL BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 39- 
week period ended Sept. 25, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$2,161,295, amounted to $2,725,702, 
equal to $1.41 a common share a! ter 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with an esti- 
mated net profit for the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, after estimated {ed- 
eral income taxes of $1,067,663, of 
$1,463,588, or 60.71¢ a common share. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


H. H. COOK OF COOK 
FLOUR COMPANY DIES 


SAN FRANCISCO—H. H. Cook of 
the Cook Flour Co., San Francisco, 
died Sept. 19. He had been associa 
with the distributing concern 
more than 28 years. The company 
will continue to be operated by S. ! 
Vinnicombe and E. M. Litsinger. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRUNK LINE TRAFFIC 
GROUP HOLDS MEETING 


BUFFALO—The Trunk Line Grain 
& Grain Products Traffic Council he!d 
its Fall meeting at the Penn. Haris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 20, «c- 
cording to a recent announcement Dy 
T. P. Edwards, Universal Grain Co! 
Buffalo. 

Flour, feed and grain _inter¢ 
from the Trunk Line territory w 
represented at the meeting. 1 
transportation group reviewed 1t 
carriers’ proposal to make perman: 
the present 60,000 Ib. minimum 


grain and grain products, to increase 


the tolerance in filing claims for lo: 
of weight in bulk grains, and | 
government war tnaterials repa! 
tions cases. 
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Continental Co. 
Starts Building 
New Chicago House 


CHICAGO—The Continental Grain 
Co. is erecting a grain elevator at 
9345 S. Harbor Ave., Chicago. Work 
is already started and piles are now 
peing driven for the foundation. The 
elevator will have a little over 1 mil- 
lion bushels’ capacity and will be most 
modern in equipment and facilities. 
John S. Metcalf Co., Chicago, is de- 
signing and building the elevator. 

The elevator is expected to be com- 
pleted in time for next year’s crop. 
It will contain big handling units. 
Legs will have a capacity of 25,000 
bu., and scales 2,500 bu. It will con; 
tain two grain driers, each having 
capacity of 1,500 bu. There is also 
a marine leg for unloading of grain 
and four carloading spouts. 

The Continental Grain Co. operates 
more than 25 million bushels of grain 
storage in leading terminals and at 
ports of this country, and is active in 
domestic and export grain business. 
Miche! Fribourg is president and ac- 
tive head of the company, which 
maintains its general headquarters 
in the Produce Exchange Bldg., New 
York. Julius Mayer, executive vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co., is in charge of the Chicago divi- 
sion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO CLEARING CORP. 
REDUCES GRAIN MARGINS 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Clearing Corp. 
Oct. 23 lowered clearing house mar- 
gins on the net open interest in corn, 
rye and soybeans. Reductions became 
effective that day. 

From previous levels, soybean mar- 
gins were reduced 10¢ bu. Rye re- 
quirements were cut 5¢ and corn 2¢. 

The new rates on soybeans are 15¢ 
bu. up to and including 500,000 bu. 
and 20¢ bu. between 500,000 and in- 
cluding a million bushels. 

Rye requirements are 20¢ bu. up 
to and including 250,000 bu. and 25¢ 
bu. between 250,000 and including 
500,000 bu. 

Corn margins are 8¢ bu. up to and 
including a million bushels, 13¢ bu. 
between a million and including 2 
million bushels, 18¢ bu. between 2 
million and including 4 million bush- 
els, 23¢ bu. between 4 million and 
3) million bushels, 28¢ bu. between 5 
million and including 6 million bush- 
els and 38¢ bu. between 6 million and 
T million bushels. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.20 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 

In cents per yard of cloth, is 13.20, 

a compared with 17.03 a year ago. 

The Bemis composite figure reflecting 

duty paid for early shipment from 

Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 

weight burlap is 31.29, as compared 

With 33.04 a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 
NEW YORK—General Foods Cor- 

poration net earnings in the third 

quarter after all taxes and charges 

Were $6,534,434, or $1.14 per common 

share, Clarence Francis, chairman, 

has announced. This compares with 
farnings of $4,463,255, or 76¢ per 
common share during the same three- 
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month period of 1947. Net sales for 
the quarter just ended were $112,- 
282,111, against $102,757,510 for the 
third quarter of 1947. During the last 
nine months net sales rose to $336,- 
849,513, as against $285,211,683 in 
1947. Net earnings for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 were $20,431,- 
995, or $3.55 per common share, as 
compared with $12,599,146, or $2.22 
per common share in 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BROWNIE BAKING CO. PLANS 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


SPOKANE, WASH.—A $70,000 ex- 
pansion program for the Brownie 
Baking Co. here, which will more 
than double the present production, 
has been announced by Martin R. 
Blum and Carl C. Pence, partners in 
the firm. 

Included in the program is the in- 
stallation of the largest electric cooky 
baking oven between Seattle and 
Minneapolis. The oven, already in- 
stalled and test-run, is nearly a half 
block in length. 

In addition to the Inland Empire 
sales area, the Brownie company now 
ships cookies throughout Oregon and 
Idaho. The maximum capacity of the 
plant is 8,000 lb. cookies a day. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD ANNOUNCES 
GRAIN FOR 80% FLOUR 


WINNIPEG—In its latest instruc- 
tions. to mills, the Canadian Wheat 
Board will, in order to meet inquiries 
from Class 2 export markets for an 
80% extraction Canadian flour, sell 
the mills 4 bu. and 5 lb. wheat for 
each 196-lb. bbl. of 80% extraction 
flour produced. 

The board advised that when re- 
questing a wheat booking for 80% 
extraction flour, this must be clearly 
stated in the application for conver- 
sion, and that all applications for ex- 
port permits for this type of flour 
must be accompanied by a sworn 
statement from the supplying mills 
that the flour is of an 80% extraction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. REGIS PAPER REPORTS 
HIGHER SALES, INCOME 


NEW YORK—The St. Regis Paper 
Co. has reported net sales for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 at $123,416,- 
387, compared with $103,953,481 for 
the corresponding period of 1947. Net 
income, after provision for federal 
taxes, for the first nine months of this 
year amounted to $12,048,192, against 
$11,055,144 for the like period of last 
year. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE AT SUNSHINE PLANT 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.—A 
strike begun Oct. 22 has halted pro- 
duction at the Sunshine Biscuit Co. 
plant here. Negotiations on a wage 
increase broke down Oct. 22 and 
about 2,000 workers, members of the 
United Cracker Workers walked out. 
Company officials believe they can 
supply the New York area for a short 
time with the stocks now on hand. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VISIBLE RISE CONTINUES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat continued their up 
trend in October, and reached 176,- 
334,000 bu. for the week ended Oct. 
14, as compared with 169,472,000 the 
previous week, and 136,823,000 a year 
ago. The total includes more than 
22 million bushels at the Canadian 
Lakehead ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. Almost 124 million 








bushels, however, are located in ele- 
vators in Western Canada. Export 
clearances of Canadian wheat only to 
overseas destinations for the week 
under review totaled 2,635,000 bu. 
This was roughly 500,000 greater 
than the week previous, and almost 
900,000 bu. greater than the compara- 
tive total a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL MANAGER NAMED 


HUGO, OKLA. — Victor L. Johns, 
formerly with the Stillwater (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has been named manager 
of the Hugo (Okla.) Milling Co. Mr. 
Johns succeeds R. L. Rampey, who 
had been acting manager of the for- 
mula feed manufacturing company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C. B. ANDERSON NAMED 
FEED DIRECTOR BY GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Charles B. Anderson of Great 
Falls, Mont., as director of formula 
feeds for General Mills, Inc., has been 
announced by Leslie N. Perrin, com- 
pany president. 

Mr. Anderson will leave his post 
as manager of the company’s grain 
operations for Montana. He admin- 
istered General Mills’ elevators in 
that state as well as milling opera- 
tions at Great Falls and Kalispell. 

The new director of formula feeds 
is 43, a graduate of the University 
of Kansas. He joined General Mills 
in 1926 in the Kansas City grain de- 
partment. He was transferred to the 
Minneapolis grain department in 1928, 
and was assigned to Great Falls in 
1933. Mr. Anderson succeeds Fred 
W. Thomas, who resigned to become 
president of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 5,750,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was in excess of 5,750,000 bu. and 
more than half went to Class 2 des- 
tinations. The U.K. took slightly less 
than 2,500,000 bu. and less than 70,- 
000 bu. of this was in the form of 
flour. Almost 500,000 bu. in the form 
of flour was worked to Class 2 des- 
tinations, with the largest quantities 
directed to Lebanon, Pakistan, and 
Newfoundland. Wheat sales amount- 
ed to more than 2,700,000 bu. with 
The Netherlands, Eire, Norway, Leb- 
anon and Egypt the most prominent 
buyers. 
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Dr. Arthur Fornet 


JOINS W. E. LONG CO.—The W. E. 
Long Co. has announced the recent 
addition to its research laboratory 
staff of Dr. Arthur Fornet who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University 
of Zurich, Switzerland. He has 
achieved international recognition 
for his work in the fields of grain, 
flour, fermentation and baked goods. 
A prewar department chief at the 
Reichs Government Research Insti- 
tute, Berlin, he has held many re- 
sponsible positions in Germany and 
other European countries. Widely 
traveled and familiar with many lines 
of food research and the serious prob- 
lems of European economic develop- 
ment, Dr. Fornet came to the U.S. 
bearing the scars of harassing war 
experiences. He was under contract 
with the U.S. War Department in 
January, 1947, and has been working 
at the Quartermaster Food Container 
Institute, Chicago. His widely known 
book “Von Mehl zum Brot” (“From 
Grain to Bread”) has gone through 
six editions, and Dr. Fornet is now 
revising and writing the seventh edi- 
tion in English for publication in this 
country. The W. E. Long Co. has en- 
gaged Dr. Fornet to undertake ex- 
tensive research and development 
in his special fields of milling and 
baking. Because of his new connec- 
tion and with the approval of the 
U.S. government authorities, Mrs. 
Fornet will also come to this coun- 
try, where they intend to become 
permanent residents. 





Sen. Reed Investigates Boxcar 
Shortage Affecting Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — Although the 
American Association of Railroads 
asserts that the peak of the nation- 
wide demand for boxcars has passed, 
the situation still remains critical 
in the Southwest. Flour mills, es- 
pecially, are harassed by the lack 
of cars and in many instances are 
actually forced into temporary shut- 
downs. 

Sen. R. Clyde M. Reed (R., Kan- 
sas), chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, is currently 
investigating the shortage and has 
requested a full report from the car 
service division of the AAR. In a 
letter late last week to R. M. Clark, 
manager of the car division, Sen. 
Reed said the situation was far from 





satisfactory in the Southwest and 
flour mills, feed mills and elevators 
were experiencing many loading 
problems. 

For the past few weeks receipts 
at Kansas City have been lagging 
and in order to obtain precious cars 
mills and elevators have been buy- 
ing wheat in excess of needs solely 
for the use of the cars. It has been 
reported that in some instances mills 
are making repairs on unfit cars at 
their own expense rather than to re- 
ject them. Meanwhile, higher wheat 
values are in part due to the tight 
car supply. 

The report from the AAR is ex- 
pected to be in the hands of Sen. 
Reed and J. W. Holloway, secretary 
of the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, 
by Oct. 26. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


for export flour. 


the market is available. 


chases by PMA were 200,000 sacks of whole 
wheat flour for export to 


The only business with 
and a car there. The trade is almost unani- 
many bakers have 
early November 

A better tone is showing up in 
jobbers still are not ordering too far ahead. 


inventory losses 


inventories trimmed. 


but family grades advanced 10¢ sack. Clears 


Running time is improved at mills which 


million sacks behind production at this time 


4.45, second clears $4.25@4.30, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.95@4.10; soft wheat short pat- 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
flour sales again 


the milltng industry here last 


Production ranged from 
remained unchanged 
over the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: 
the previous week 
85%, compared with 87% the previous week 
and closed unchanged. Quotations, delivered 


Oklahoma points in 
family short patent $6@6.60, stand- 


$5.45 @5.65, straight grade $5.40@5.60. Truck 


Export sales were 


business was slow 


business was lim- 


at prices which 


time operations this week. Prices were 


Salina: Flour business the past week has 
been very slow, with prices unchanged to 5¢ 


ing some improvement. 


ment in demand; total sales were generally 


were only occasional sales of bakers flour 
and no export business heard of. Opera- 
tions probably averaged 65 to 70%. Prices 
were practically unchanged. Quotations Oct. 
23, 100’s, cottons: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.30@6.80, high patent $6@6.50, 
standard bakers, plain $5.80@5.90; clears, 
Plain $4.90@5, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills booked a 
total of 53% of capacity last week, an in- 
crease of 13% over the previous week. A 
year ago the sales were 122.4%. Most of 
the improvement came toward the end 
of the week on an upturn of 10¢ sack 
in prices which was necessitated by firm- 
ness in wheat. Prior to that time and since, 
trading has been of limited volume. Ship- 
ments last week were 86% of mill ca- 
pacity. 

No large lots were included in the spurt 
of business at week-end. Bookings were 
mostly in one, two and three carlots, with 
a number of 5,000-sack orders and occa- 
sional ones for up to 10,000 sacks. The 
general tendency on the part of bakery 
buyers still is to take only replacement 
lots to maintain forward inventory posi- 
tions or to order supplies only as _ re- 
quired, 

Family trade showed some improvement. 
The seasonal movement of this type flour 
over retailers’ shelves has apparently be- 
gun, although somewhat later than usual. 
As yet, however, jobbers and other distrib- 
utors to the family trade are not doing 
anything at wholesale level except to keep 
posted on the market. Family flour prices 
were hiked 10¢ sack during the week. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
fair to good. Plants which had been idled 
by the recent strike are mostly back in 
operation, but it was late in the week 
by the time some got started after clean- 
ing and fumigating operations. 

Export business in spring wheat flour 
is exceedingly quiet, with prices out of 
line with other sections because of rela- 
tive wheat costs. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 50% of 
capacity last week, against 25% the pre- 
vious week and 107% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, the operating percentage 
was 73, against 65% the previous week 
and 92% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 25: standard patent $5.90 


@5.95, short patent $6@6.05, high gluten 





$6.35@6.40, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5.40@ 
5.80, second clear $4.85@5, whole wheat 


$5.909@5.95 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales the past week were very slow. Bak- 
ers generally are still waiting for lower 
prices. Family trade is also slow, with buy- 
ers having the same ideas about lower 
prices as bakery users. Export sales were 
light. Shipping directions continued to ar- 
rive satisfactorily. Mills operated 5 days at 
near capacity. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The flour market remains at a 
standstill. Sales and interest were nil, with 
only the usual scattered replacement pur- 
chases of one and two carlots being made. 
The past few weeks have been the dull- 
est the trade has experienced for some 
months. Also the upward trend of prices 
is not very conducive to buyer interest. 
Directions were good. Family flour sales 
improved as several bookings were made, 
although these were not general. Deliveries 
were good. 

Quotations Oct. 23: spring top patent 
$5.60@6.10, standard patent $5.40@6, first 
clear $5.20@5.65; family flour $7.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.43@5.60, 95% patent 
$5.33@5.50, first clear $5.03; soft winter 
short patent $6.15@6.70, standard patent 
$5.40@6.35, first clear $5.65@5.80. 


St. Louis: Mills report a slight improve- 
ment in bookings. A few round lots were 
placed on the books for 120 days’ shipment 
with a fair scattering of orders for prompt 
to 90 days’ delivery by the bakery trade. 
However, there is no general buying being 
done. Buyers lack confidence in the present 
price level and prefer to wait further de- 
velopments before making commitments. 
There is a steady demand for clears, but 
offerings are small and prices are firmly 
held. Shipping specifications are good. Job- 
bers report practically no change from the 
past weeks. Large and small bakers are 
booking for present requirements with a 
few scattering cars for 30 to 60 days’ 
delivery. Shipping directions are good. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are 5@10¢ higher, 
clears 5¢ up and spring patents are 5@ 
15¢ up. 

Central states mills report a slight im- 
provement in new business. Large and 
small bakers bought a few scattering cars 
for 30 to 60 days’ shipment. Otherwise 
they booked for spot to nearby delivery. 
The trade in general still is waiting for a 
more favorable position to stock up. Prices 
are 5@10¢ bag higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 23, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour. top patent $6.45, ordi- 
nary $5.50; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.45: 
bakers flour, cake $6.35, pastry $5.35, soft 
straight $5.40, soft clear $5.30; hard-win- 
ter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.35, clears $5; spring wheat short patent 
$5.75, standard $5.65, clears $5.45, low 
protein $4.80. 
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EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Somewhat more interest in flour 
is evident on the part of buyers, but 
bookings are light. Clears are in good 
demand and firm. Mills have a fair backlog 
of orders resulting from the small but 
frequent purchases by the trade. Most buy- 
ers are pursuing a rather conservative buy- 
ing policy. The baking trade complains con- 
siderably of resistance by customers to 
present prices and to lowered consumption 
of baked goods in the general effort of 
people to make their dollars go as far as 
possible. Somewhat more unemployment and 
reduction of working hours by some indus- 
tries are contributing factors to making 
this fall a disappointing one to bakers. 
While most bakers are reported as doing 
a volume of business far in excess of 
that of a few years ago, the profit margin 
is said to have grown very thin because 
of the continued high costs, particularly 
of labor. 

Quotations Oct. 23, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $6.50@6.55, 
standard $6.10@6.15, first clear $5.40@ 
5.45; hard winter standard $6.10@6.15, first 
clear $5.45@5.50; soft winter short patent 
$5.55@5.60, straight $5.35@5.40, first clear 
$5.05 @5.10. 

Boston: Flour quotations are irregularly 
higher in the Boston market. Springs are 
5@10¢ higher and in some instances users 
of premium grades found the price dif- 
ferential far greater than customary. Hard 
winters are 5¢ higher, while most soft 
wheat flours showed moderate increases 
ranging to 10¢. 

Sales last week were generally brisk 
throughout most segments of the trade, 
although most business was done on a 30- 
to 60-day basis. However, some chains dis- 
played considerable interest in supplies 
through January, apparently abandoning 
any hope of a break in cash wheat. Mill 
agents, according to the larger buyers, 
were reluctant to consider any bids at 
price concessions. 

Buyers, whose chief interest centered in 
soft wheat flours, moved slowly in their 
purchasing operations, with most only in- 
terested in supplies necessary for their 
immediate needs. 

Quotations Oct. 23: spring short patents 
$6.10@6.35, standards $6@6.25, high gluten 
$6.45@6.70, first clears $5.65@5.85; hard 
winter short patents $6@6.25, standards 
$5.80@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.31 
@6.61, eastern soft winter straights $5.55 
@6.10, high ratio $6.30@7.05, family $7.24 
@7.30. 

New York: Flour sales are limited to 
single carlots of spring and Kansas, scat- 
tered among the jobber and medium-sized 
bakery trade. Improvement in consump- 
tion has brought active shipping directions 
and with the shutdown in Minneapolis this 
has put pressure on operating mills. As a 
result, many are behind in getting flour 
out, particularly on mixed cars, but with 
the end of the strike, improvement is éx- 
pected. Stocks and bookings are estimated 
sufficient for current needs, but there is the 
necessity to keep buying steadily to main- 
tain adequate replacements. Soft wheat 
sales have been for prompt shipment, but 
mills do not press sales. One chain baker 
has taken a moderate round lot. Otherwise 
this branch of the industry is quiet. 

Prices show an advance of about 15¢ over 
the previous week's close. 

Quotations Oct. 23: spring family flour 
7.35, high glutens $6.40@6.70, standard 
patents $6.05 @6.40, clears $5.75 @5.90; 
southwestern short patents $5.90@6.20, 
standard patents $5.70@6; high ratio cake 
flours $6.35@7, soft winter straights $5.50 
@6.10. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices show an in- 
crease the past week. This fact proved 
a further cause of small flour sales over 
the entire area. There are many reasons 
expressed for the small amounts purchased 
and the overall gloomy picture of flour 
sales. However, the past week the in- 
crease in flour prices was the main reason 
given for an even smaller gross in flour 
sales here. Heretofore, an increase in price 
engendered some fear of prices advancing 
still higher, but the past week no fright 
of this nature was apparent. Kansas bak- 
ery flour met with scanty sales. Spring 
wheat sales are higher. Soft wheat sales 
were better because bakers over a wider 
territory bought fill-ins, but still limited 
purchases to immediate or 30-day deliv- 
eries. Grocers, it is stated are keeping 
their family flour accounts down, but not 
allowing their stocks to reach a low point, 
as family flour sales in retail stores are 
very good. 

Notwithstanding the small flour purchases 
now being made, flour salesmen are alerted 
for any business and constantly travel the 
territory neglecting not even the smallest 
flour buyer. Inquiry for prices keeps at a 
high level, but continues to be accepted 
only as a basis for keeping in touch with 
the market and not as any sign of any 
near flour buying on a much larger scale. 
Directions continue good. Notwithstanding 
ear shortages deliveries are stated to be 
up to expectations. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Oct. 23, 100- 
lb cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.66@5.79, medium patent $5.71@ 
5.84, short patent $5.76@5.89; spring wheat 
patent $5.95@6.43, medium patent $6@6.48; 
short patent $6.05@6.53; high gluten $6.45@ 
6.70; clears $5.60@5.85; family flour, ad- 
vertised brands $7.05@7.35, other brands 
$6.50@7.05; pastry and cake flours $5.25 
@7.03. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market has 
developed a much steadier undertone, due 
to the rising tendency displayed by prices, 
but the over-all situation remains very 
similar to the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in recent weeks in that business 
transacted leaves much to be desired. 

Net advance in quotations is comparative- 
ly moderate, ranging from 10@25¢ sack, 
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yet that upturn is larger than any Posted 
during a single week in quite a spell. 

Furthermore, it embraces the entire list 
with no individual grades showing fre. 
sistance. to the trend, &lthough spring 
standard, short patent and high gluten 
collaborated to pace the move and soft 
winter standard was at the opposite eng 
of the spread with an elevation of 10¢ sack. 

The underlying steadiness is being at. 
tributed to a general strengthening in the 
tone of the wheat market where observers 
detect a number of reasons for a stiffen. 
ing in quotations. Among these are the 
failure of the grain to move to market 
in greater volume and the amounts of cash 
wheat being taken by the government for 
export purposes. It is also reported that 
inquiry for shipment abroad through com. 
mercial channels is improving. 

All of this adds up to the fact that 
current market conditions present little 
inducement for the bakery trade to pur. 
chase now. As a result, dealings are in the 
doldrums and showing no signs of pick- 
ing up. 

About the only semblance of activity is 
the repetition of small orders by bakers 
who have allowed stocks to reach dan- 
gerously low levels and are operating hiand- 
to-mouth in the hope of being able to buy 
later at a more attractive figure. 

However, optimism for a full-scale re- 
duction is diminishing. 

It is reported that one miller offered 
some concessions the past week, but these 
failed to stimulate orders since the con- 
suming trade regarded them as an insuf- 
ficient inducement to purchase now. 

A bright spot in the bakery picture 
is reports of expanding sales after the 
lengthy period of low demand. However, not 
all establishments have noted the change 
in trend, 

Quotations Oct. 23: spring family $7.15@ 
7.40, high gluten $6.55@6.65, short patent 
$6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30, first clear 
$5.85@5.95; hard winter short patent $6@ 
6.10, standard $5.90@6; soft winter stand- 
ard $4.95 @5.45. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Activity in flour trading remains 
at a rather slow pace, with new buying 
generally on a _ buy-and-ship basis. All 
sides of the trade are anxious for the 


national election to be over, believing that 
it will bring about some change in trad- 


ing conditions. While there is some inquiry 
from bakers, incentive to purchase is low 
and new business amounts mostly to pick- 
ups here and there of a car or two ata 


time. A number of bakers are reported 
covered to or through January with scat- 
tered ones having made commitments to or 
through March. Specifications from bakers 
are quiet to only fairly good. 

Wholesale grocers still fail to show in- 
terest in booking. Those covered are draw- 
ing from contracts in a fairly even man- 
ner, but those without are clinging to a 
car-at-a-time basis. The price question in 
the family flour business is described as 
deplorable in many sections with some 
sellers making rather drastic price reduc- 
tions either to stay in a market or enter 
a new one. 

Some blenders have entered the market 
because they were forced to purchase. Small 
scattered bookings are being made, but 
generally new buying is for immediate. 
Shipping instructions from them are fair- 
ly regular. 

Only slight changes were noted in prices. 
Spring patents and clears advanced i¢. 
Southwestern patents held unchanged, 
while clears were 5¢ up. Pastry flour de- 
clined 5¢, but cake and family flour were 
unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 23: spring high gluten 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6.20% 6.50, 
short patent $6.30@6.60, first clear $6% 6.15; 
hard winter standard patent $5.75%6.15, 
short patent $5.95@6.25, first clear $4.90 
@5.45; hard winter family flour $6.10 @7.20; 
soft wheat family $6.40@7.50; soft wheat 
first clear $4.95@5.20; pastry flour $5.60@ 
5.80; cake flour $6.55@6.80; self-rising flour 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 


New Orleans: With a decided strengthen- 
ing of flour prices, sales remain in only 
moderate volume. Bakers are refusing to 
follow this trend of higher prices in spite 
of the fact that most of their contracts 
are practically exhausted, and show no 
interest in booking ahead for more than 
30 days. Northern springs have been ex- 
ceedingly strong and cash premiums are 
decidedly up. The price ideas of bakers 
are coming a little closer to those of the 
mills and some business is passing for re- 
placement. Pacific Coast cake flours con- 
tinue to be handicapped by the price dif- 
ferential over central states. Cracker and 
cookie bakers are finding some improve- 
ment in their production, but continue to 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis, and are 
purchasing only to replenish diminishing 
stocks and cover immediate needs. Shipping 
directions are showing a little improve- 
ment, but are somewhat handicapped by 
a shortage of boxcars. Bakers and job- 
bers stiN are conservative on local opera- 
tions. Export sales showed increased ac- 
tivity, with inquiries from Belgium and 
the Americas, and round lots are being 
worked. The Italian Technical Delegation 
covered the balance of its quota through 
December, as did the French Food Mission. 

Quotations Oct. 23, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard wit- 
ter bakery short patent $5.60@5.80, stand- 
ard $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.95@5.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $6.10@ 
6.30, standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.60 
@5.75, high gluten $6.35@6.50; soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@5.75, straight $5@°.25. 
first clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90 
@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.80@7, pastry 
$5.90@6. 

All barge shipments from Minneapolis 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 
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October 26, 1948 


PACIFIC. COAST 
: The government took 257,000 
sacks of flour a week ago for delivery 
petween Oct. 15 and Nov. 15, but only a few 
mills offered. Uncertainty over the ship- 
ping strike held back some of the mills 
not in a position to ship to Tacoma, the only 
open port. Several of the interior mills are 
closed, others are operating on a curtailed 
schedule. Other flour business is slow. Do- 
mestic buyers still are on a hand-to-mouth 
pasis, but buying frequently in smaller lots. 
Quotations Oct. 23: high gluten $6.46, all 
Montana $6.30, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.05, bluestem bakers $6.30, cake $7.15, 
pastry $6.06, whole wheat 100% $5.75, 
graham $5.40, cracked wheat $5.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








fToronto-Montreal: Canadian mills face 
short running time in the near future un- 
jess there is some revision of export prices 
for wheat in order that they may compete 
for world markets. They are also consid- 
ering the advisability of milling 80% ex- 
traction flour as many European govern- 
ments will not allow the import of any 
lower extraction. The domestic market con- 
tinues slow. Quotations Oct. 23: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $8.60 bbl.; sec- 
onds $8.10, bakers $8, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $11.65 per 280 lb. for shipment to end 
of December, Halifax or St. John. 

There is not much movement of winter 
wheat ‘our and no export bookings are being 
made. Quotations Oct. 23: $10.50 bbl. in 
secondhand cottons, f.o.b. Montreal. Ex- 
port $5.60 bbl., jutes, f.a.s. Halifax or 
St. John. 

Mills able to secure winter wheat as re- 
quired although not many offerings are 
being nade in the open market. Quotations 
Oct. 2°: $2.15 bu. bulk, f.o.b. mill; carlots 
$2.20@ 2.23 bu., f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked in the 
neighborhood of 125,000 bbl. flour for export 
last week. Slightly more than 14,000 bbl. 
went to the U.K., while Class 2 exports 
exceeded 110,000 bbl. with Lebanon, Pak- 
istan and Newfoundland the best buyers. 
Domestic flour trade was on a fair scale 
and mills are operating to capacity. Sup- 
plies of wheat from country shipping points 
are moving to mills in larger quantities. 
Flour is moving fairly free. Quotations 
Oct. 23: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $9.25 cottons, second pat- 
ents $5.75, second patents to bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: While the regular commer- 
cial outlets for Canadian flour to coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific are all very 
quiet just now and will likely continue 
so until the end of the year, the first 
of the flour going to India under the 
wheat sale made recently by the Canadian 
Wheat Board is expected to start moving 
from here in November. 

The board’s sale to India consisted of 
11,200,000 bu. in the form of wheat and 
flour, shipments to start next month and 
extend into July, with prospects of fur- 
ther business later on. None of the wheat 
has gone from here yet but is expected to 
start shortly. The flour business will run 
into several thousand barrels, and there 
are reports in the trade here that a full 
cargo will be loaded here next month for 
Pakistan. A number of the mills are han- 
dling the business. 

The usually attractive Philippine market 
for Canadian flour is reported completely 
plugged up at present due to very heavy 
buying several months back. The Hong 
Kong outlet is also very slow due to the 
credit picture. Some South American busi- 
hess is going, but the volume is not great. 
Sales to Honolulu have pretty well died 
out after the initial buying flurry fofllow- 
ing the shutting off of most shipments 
from U.S.-Pacific Coast ports due to the 
longshore strike. 

Domestic flour sales continue on the light 
side, the aftermath of the heavy July buy- 
ing spree. Store sales are slow. Supplies in 
dealers’ hands are ample for current needs. 
Prices are unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds cash car quotations for 98's cottons, 
Oct. 23: first patents $9.15 with small lots 
at $9.65; bakers patents $8.65, soft wheat 
stinds range from $9.95 for western brands 
te $13 for Ontario. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Oct. 2, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis 2,6761,195 519 213 9,748 5,004 
Duluth ..... 2,864 296 604 3235,051 991 
Week ending Oct. 9: 
Minneapolis 2,615 1,367 525 187 10,304 5,513 
Duluth ....1,947 526 488 151 6,508 1,366 
Week ending Oct. 16: 
Minneapolis 1,574 1,323 434 94 11,467 5,940 
Duluth .... 691 5601,055 303 6,145 1,623 
Week ending Oct. 23: 
Minneapolis 1,0341,005 437 88 12,709 6,529 
Duluth .... 616 838 847 162 5,914 2,300 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST GRAIN ELEVATOR 
The first bulk grain elevator, built 
of brick, was completed in Chicago 
in September, 1848. It had a capacity 
of 80,000 bu. and was operated by 
Means of steam power. Today, the 
largest elevator holds almost 10,000,- 
bu. 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 14, 1948, (000’s 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 18,727 3,650 6,462 7,113 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,410 ie 195 74 
Churchill ....... 97 ee 1 oe 
Int., public and 

semi public ele- 





Vo eee ° 68 2 59 689 
TOCA. 200cce -- 21,303 3,652 6,718 17,876 
Year ago ..... 19,055 2,085 6,434 10,116 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 14: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,667 915 2,485 2,390 
Pacific seaboard . 916 ee 51 6 
Other terminals* 30 ee 27 105 





TOR ccriccvss 5,613 915 2,562 2,502 
Shipments during week ending Oct. 14: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





BIRO ccwcsccce 3,491 402 1,428 1,808 
Fears 2 3 130 84 
Milled or 
processed ... 2 ae 31 46 
Pacific seaboard— 
are 610 oe ee o° 
BEOEE ce serdéicces 35 ee 35 7 
Churchill ....... 17 ee eo ee 
Other terminals* 5 ee 5 12 
TORR vervcrvece 4,162 405 1,630 1,958 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 14, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 41,428 65,494 14,472 14,533 
Pacific seaboard . 4,894 ee 187 52 
Churchill ....... 4,467 ve ee oe 
Other terminals* 137 2 83 699 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 14, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 29,125 2,606 10,686 11,747 
3 


Pacific seaboard . 3,990 ee 50 106 
Churehill ....... 5,315 ee ee ce 
Other terminals* 185 2 114 373 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 2, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis ° Te as 6,750 17,070 

Kansas City .. 2,400 2,970 6,120 7,950 

Milwaukee .... 30 30 3,490 5,310 
Week ending Oct. 9: 

Minneapolis eee ove 7,020 13,440 

Kansas City .. 2,160 2,280 5,880 6,210 

Milwaukee .... 90 30 3,290 5,640 
Week ending Oct. 16: 

Minneapolis 6,840 15,930 


Kansas City .. 2,340 2,130 6,060 5,850 

Milwaukee 12 30 420 5,370 
Week ending Oct. 23: 

Minneapolis .. bas eae 8,310 14,730 

Kansas City .. 2,160 3,630 6,120 6,660 

Milwaukee ... 30 90 3,630 5,310 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 16, 
1948, and Oct. 16, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 





omitted) : Canadian 
c-American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
16, 18, 16, 18, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ..... 214,679 170,024 520 us 
Oats 7,702 ee es 
Corn 28,059 837 117 
BIS. .ccccrves 4,068 534 10 
Barley 31,361 17 3 
Flaxseed .... 19,747 7,633 ee ae 


Soybeans ... 1,890 1,355 ee ee 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Oct. 16 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses: wheat 72,000 (none); corn 
64,000 (752,000); oats 458,000 (none); rye 
7,000 (23,000); barley 92,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 16 and 23: 
BRAN— Oct. 16 Oct. 23 
October ...... $41.00@ 41.20 $....@t44.75 
November «++»@*40.60 42.50@ 42.75 





December 40.55@ 40.90 41.75@ -42.25 

January ...... 40.65@ 41.00 41.75@ 41.95 

February ..... 40.80@ 41.25 41.95@ 42.00 

Maren ..cccrse 40.85@ 41.50 41.85@ 42.00 
SHORTS 

October ...... $....@*50.00 54.50@ 54.75 


November 46.50@ 47.00 48.50@ 49.00 


December 44.00@ 45.25 45.75@ 46.50 
January ...... 43.50@ 44.15 ....@t44.50 
February ..... 44.25@ 45.25 45.00@ 46.00 
BEOPGR cscs. . 44.75@ 46.00 46.00@ 47.00 
Sales (tons) .. 360 1,230 


*Bid. tSale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 16, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 161 oe os se 
Buffalo ......... 520 837 335 ee 
Duluth ......... oe ee ee 77 
EMM ccccccccces ee 114 242 645 
Wetels .cccccce 681 951 677 622 


Previous week .. 330 476 142 90 
Oct. 18, 1947 ...- ee 116 10 3 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
$...@7.05 
5.60@6.10 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, 


Durum, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 


Durum, 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second patent{ 


high gluten 





New York 


$...@7.35 
6.40@6.70 
@ 


@ 


6.05 @6.40 
5.75 @5.90 
5.90@6.20 
5.70 @6.00 
---@.. 
5.50@6.10 
ooo @ an. 
00+@... 
5.40 @5.50 
o++@... 
6.14@6.24 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


$...@8.60 $...@9.25 
++-@8.10 8.25@8.75 


Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
-»-@6.70 $...@.. -++@ ... $7.05@7.15 
5@6.40 ...@.. --@... 6.50@6.55 
0@6.05 oo @. - +» @5.75 000 @ ase 
0@5.95 ooo « --@5.65 6.10@6.15 
0@5.80 ooeo@.. --@5.45 5.40@5.45 
oo @ os 5.95 @6.65 --@6.65 o@ see 
-@.. 5.25@5.40 -» @5.45 eT. Te 
o@ o- 5.15@5.30 --@5.35 6.10@6.15 
~-@.-. 4.40@4.45 -»-@5.00 5.45@5.50 
--@. oes @® ese ~-@6.45 @.. 
-@. 6.40@6.60 --@... 5.55@5.60 
--@. ose eee oo @ ccc @.. 
-@. 5.20@5.30 --@5.40 5.35@5.40 
+o cor 000 @ coe +-@5.30 5.05@5.10 
oe -90 @ woe --@65.40 @5.70 
~++@4.40 cee vee -- @3.90 @4.20 
5.55 @5.60 ooe@ occ - @6.30 @6.31 
Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$7.15@7.40 $...@... $7.05@7.35 $...@... 
6.55@6.65 6.45@6.70 6.45@6.70 6.50@6.75 
6.30@6.40 6.10@6.35 6.05@6.53 6.30@6.60 
6.20@6.30 6.00@6.25 95@6.43 6.20@6.50 
5.85@5.95 5.65@5.85 60@5.85 6.00@6.16 
0:0 eee -@. «++@... 6.10@7.20 
6.00@6.10 6.00@6.2 5.76@5.89 6.95@6.25 
5.90@6.00 5.80@6.0 5.66@5.79 5.75@6.15 
oe @ wee @ o0+@... 4.90@5.45 
aoe ° 7.24@7.30 ...@... 6.40@7.60 
---@... 6.65@6.10 ...@... 000 @ aes 
4.95@5.45 -@. ooo @ ace oe ese 
eos eee -@. o++@... 4.95@5.20 
5.25 @5.35 -@. 5.35@5.50 5.75@5.90 
coe @ cos -@. 4.10@4.25 3.75@3.90 
-@. -»--@6.06 ...@... 
Spring first clear{ ---@7.00 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ..... cee QUES «26 ces 
Ontario soft winterst os @I0.60 ..6@ woe 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) on Oct. 16, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Ft. Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


7—Wheat 


ay 
1948 1947 
3,921 2,796 
203 664 
6,154 6,753 
623 1,116 
6,964 5,415 
25,701 14,819 
11,490 11,657 
1,693 721 
13,358 13,267 
1,932 2,635 
38,845 37,502 
1,230 415 
7,411 3,847 
2,088 235 
349 646 
19,105 11,337 
366 es 
2,041 1,851 
1,277 69 
6,013 6,214 
7,946 7,689 
8,175 8,436 
ee 597 

261 


roe 
1948 
82 
6 
522 
bi 


195 


r——Oats—>7 m—Rye— > 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
223 5 51 
1,853 3,712 66 
oe 256 oe 
3,648 4,389 203 
27,413 4,594 333 
184 530 
467 161 93 
63 864 116 
84 442 oe 
2,576 5,510 2,607 2,405 
21 ee oe 
8 17 
1,146 1,609 381 
114 31 oe 
898 ee 
197 1,030 
347 1,193 
753 1,327 
4 23 


--Barley— 
1948 1947 
173 49 
905 538 
67 ee 
600 868 
2,252 4,261 
27 17 

93 394 
2,739 4,499 
8,242 12,410 
2 8 

82 429 

62 40 
356 11 
122 20 
37 103 

16 10 





166,889 137,942 


1,378 7,141 15,311 25,714 


3,903 


3,656 


15,765 23,658 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 19. ; 


Oct, 20 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 23 











172% 
173% 
176% 
177% 
178% 
179% 


WHEAT 

Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 
-——Minneap ‘ Chicag -— Kansas City ‘ 
Dec. May July May July Dec. May July 
221% 214% coos 219% 203% 218 210 195% 
220% 213% osce 219% 202% 216% 209 194% 
221% 214% =205% 219% 202% 217% 209% 194% 

221% 213% 204% 218% 202% 217% 208% 194 

222 213% 205% 219% 202% 218% 209% 194% 
222% 214% 205% 219% 203 219 209% 194% 

lam RYE ~ -OATS 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis . Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. ay Oct. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
174 170% 171% 164% 75% 74% 71% 69% 
174% 169% 170% 164% 75% 13% 71% 69% 
176% 167% 168% 167% 76% 74% 72% 70% 
176% 167% 168% 169 76% 74% 72% 70% 
177% 170% 170% 168% 76% 74% 12% 69% 
178 169% 169% 169% 76% 74 12%, 69% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring Bran 
Soft winter bran ... 


Stand. 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


*Brown shorts. 


$49.00@50.00 
51.00 @52.00 
57.00@ 58.00 
71.00@72.00 
Spring bra 
$....@55.00 
e+ @49.25 
?Gray shorts. {Fort William basis, 


Chicago Minneapolis 
$....@50.0 $....@47.50 
o@ ccco eee @® waee 
51.50 @52.00 «-@48.00 
«+. @60.50 --@61.00 
71.50 @73.00 «++ -@69.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia 


$53.00 @54.00 


58.00@59.00 


@ 


74.00@75.00 


n 


Kansas City 
oo @ cvces 
oo@ ccce 


oo @ woes 
o@ ecce 
Boston 
- @57.50 
TT. were 
- @58.50 
ace eee 
- @72.00 
Shorts 


$....@57.00 
«+++ @62.25 


St. Louis 


46.50@47.00 
iG 


56.50 @57.00 
as Pe 


Pittsburgh 


$56.00 @56.20 


5 
7 


9 
‘ 


7.20 
1.00 
9.00 


1 @59.00 
@71.20 
@79.20 


Ft. Worth 


51.00@ 52.00 


63.00@ 64.00 


Atlanta 


3 


occe Ge sees 
55.00 @55.50 


65.00@65.50 


Middlings 


$....@60.00 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








v ame moment ere emer 
WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 








western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER — EXPERI- 
enced in all phases flour milling process 
and equipment. Must have knowledge of 
mill, equipment layout and mill con- 
struction. Large, well established nation- 
al food concern in New York City, Salary 
commensurate with experience. State age, 
experience and salary expected, Address 
9701, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
IOWA TERRITORY 


We are anxious to receive appli- 
cations from experienced flour 
salesman to cover Iowa terri- 
tory selling TOWN CRIER 
flour to jobbers and_ bakers. 
Compensation—salary and ex- 
pense, plus commission. Real 
producer can earn substantial in- 
come. Trade acquaintance and 
successful sales record in Iowa 
or near-by territory desirable. 
Please give full details about 
yourself and your sales record in 
first letter. All replies confiden- 
tial. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 
MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. N. Kansas City 6, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








v Ce oe ne erecta 

sconemaheataientiememiammmmiaetaiedl 

POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
—in any size hard wheat mill—Northwest 
or Southwest location. Available immedi- 
ately. Address 9688, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience .with hard and soft wheat, 

rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 

faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 

Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 




















J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

MILLS FOR SALE 
ene v J 
GITESSING FLOUR MILLS, FARMINGTON, 

Mo., for sale. 75 miles southeast of St. 
Louis. 800 cwt. diesel power, 100,000 bu. 
elevator storage Write Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nash- 


ville, Tenn 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MEN 
HEAR COLLEGE EXPERTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two animal nu- 
trition experts addressed members 
of the Northwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. at the organization’s din- 
ner meeting Oct. 25 at the Radisson 
Hotel. 

R. M. Bethke, chairman of the ani- 
mal science department at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, discussed the expected ex- 
pansion of feeding operations in view 
of larger feed supplies. Damon Catron, 
assistant professor of animal hus- 
bandry at Iowa State College, Ames, 
emphasized the need for further nu- 
trition research. 

The scientists were speakers at the 
animal nutrition short course con- 
ducted at the University of Minne- 
sota Oct. 25-26. Other guests of the 
feed association, also on the short 
course program, were introduced at 
the meeting. W. H. Peters, chief of 
the University of Minnesota division 
of animal husbandry, reported briefly 
on the short course. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROCHURE ILLUSTRATES 
PAPER BAG PRODUCTION 


WELLSBURG, W. VA.—A new 
eight-page brochure, “To Serve You 
Better With Multiwall Bags” has 
been published by the Hammond Bag 
& Paper Co. 

The new booklet, printed in two 
colors, graphically illustrates the ex- 
panded service facilities made pos- 
sible by the opening of the new 
Hammond plant at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Delivery service is now adequate for 
all customers east of the Rockies. 

The story of the production of mul- 
tiwall paper bags is told in pictures. 
Manufacturers will be interested to 
note that these sturdy bags are now 
being used for shipping flour, cement, 
lime, plaster, rockwool insulation, 
chemicals, pigments, potatoes and 
many other products. 

Copies of the brochure on multi- 
wall bags are available upon request, 
and may be obtained by writing the 
general offices of Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co. at Wellsburg, W. Va. 


———_ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. R. POPCHOKE NAMED 
TO MILL MANAGER POST 


KIOWA, KANSAS—J. R. Popchoke 
has been appointed production man- 
ager of the State Line Milling Co., 
Kiowa, Kansas, David F. Johnson, 
general manager of the milling firm, 
announced this week. 

Mr. Popchoke will take over the 
production operations formerly in 
charge of Ben D. Blackburn, who re- 
cently sold his interest in the mill- 
ing company as well as his interest 
in the Johnson-Blackburn Grain Co., 
Capron, Okla., to Frank M. Pearce 
of Hutchinson. Mr. Pearce will not 
take any part in running the business. 

Mr. Blackburn has not made any 
definite plans for the future and is 
now on a vacation trip. 


WANTED 


By Large Soft Wheat Mill 


DISTRIBUTOR — BROKER 


For Cake - Pie - Cookie 
Flours — New York Metro- 
politan Area 














Address 9694 
The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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BANNERS OF ENRICHMENT—The powerful advertising of the Millers’ 
Long Range Program is educating millions of people month by month to 
recognize the “Banners of Enrichment” symbol featured in the advertis- 
ing messages. Alert mill advertising managers are quick to identify th«ir 
brands with this consumer advertising, by featuring the banners in th. ir 
own advertisements. Some of these, recently appearing in bakery and 
milling publications are shown above, most of them with the symbol! in 


two colors. 





Export Trade Dull; Small Lots 
Sold to Latin America, Jobbers 


KANSAS CITY—Export flour trade 
is generally dull, and except for 
some small lots sold to Latin Amer- 
ica and limited bookings to export 
jobbers who made previous sales to 
Europe and Brazil there is nothing 
of current interest in the market. 

A scattering of import licenses 
from Brazil has been received by 
shippers in the past week based on 
sales made prior to Aug. 4, result- 
ing in completion of some bookings. 
Volume was not large but averaged 
better than in recent weeks. Scat- 
tered sales also were made to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and some Central Amer- 
ican points. 

It is probable that the Netherlands 
will purchase flour for December 
shortly, following revision to their 
contract terms with mills to provide 
that freight savings on cargo ship- 
ments at less than conference ocean 
rates shall be for the credit of the 
buyer. Previously such savings ac- 
crued to the seller. 

France purchased around 75,000 
sacks of 80% extraction flour last 
week for colonial possessions at 
prices reported to be $5.10 sack, Nor- 
folk. India remains the outstand- 
ing large quota country which has 
not yet covered fourth quarter allot- 
ments, and so far there is no indica- 
tion of this country entering the mar- 


CEREAL CHEMISTS WILL 
HEAR RESEARCH REPORT 


KANSAS CITY—E. F. Tibbling of 
General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
chairman of the wheat variety re- 
search committee, will report at the 
meeting of the Kansas City section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists Nov. 2. This committee 
will report on six varieties: Co- 
manche, Pawnee, Triumph, Red Chief 
Deluxe, Kawvale-Marquito-Tenmarg 
and Chiefkan-Cro-Tenmarg, grown at 
10 stations in Kansas. The meeting 
will take place at the Hotel President 
at 8 p.m. 





ket. There is some feeling in the 
trade that India may seek cancella- 
tion of all or part of its flour quota, 
but this is unconfirmed. 


One unfavorable development of 
the past week was the announcement 
by USDA of the cancellation of 8,000 
long tons of wheat equivalent in the 
form of flour which was allocated 
to Denmark and 12,000 tons allocat- 
ed to Belgium. The cancellations 
were made at the request of the two 
governments. The Danes cancelled 
all their wheat and flour allocations, 
while in the case of Belgium addi- 
tional wheat was substituted for the 
flour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. H. UHLMANN RESIGNS 
POSITION WITH MIDLAND 


KANSAS CITY—R. Hugh Uhlmann 
this week made public his resignation 
from the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, effective Nov. 1. A mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and currently serving as « di- 
rector of the exchange, Mr. Uhlmann 
has been in the grain department of 
the Midland company. No future 
plans have been announced. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO RETURN AFTER ILLNESS 

VANCOUVER — W. A. Humber- 
stone, manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., here is ex- 
pected back at his desk shortly after 
a long illness. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS SET 
1949 CONVENTION DATES 


NEW YORK—tThe National Asso 
ciation of Flour Distributors has an- 
nounced that it will hold its 1949 con- 
vention May 22-24 in Philadelp1ia, 
with headquarters in the Warwick 
Hotel. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades * 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 




















King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





/ 


(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Board of Trade Bidg. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 
LL a 





DULUTH 
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FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 





CABLE ADDRESS 


CANADA'S LARGEST FLOUR ELAS 





‘“*MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


SPRING WHEAT | a eee ~~ =SWINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS | | : FLOURS 
Cream of the West | —__S= rth Monarch 
ity ‘he fs « 
da Crescent 


aeeees pELP ice } | Le / P i 
eee ieee? PET: ; 3\ neat ble ; | 
Castle Hi, PY eee iff ~ : 
{ a fel ER Le So ° 
Lassie wat Sine A a Pouce. BEE SER MEP ET I RET BLE Y 
on” peed oe bat | 


Canary Corn Meal 





Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 









Cable Address Eat ALL 
“HASTINGS” MILL! ANGE nt jon CABLE CODES 
Montreal See USED 
‘ae 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - -. “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFEOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Export Demand Off: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Unmarketable Surplus of 
Registered Seed Predicted 


(From a Market Letter of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd.) 


provinces a large unmarketable 
surplus of registered seed. 

This large surplus of registered 
seed arose in the following manner. 
Since the end of the war the whole 
world has been short of food. This 
shortage was particularly acute dur- 
ing the past year because of the vir- 
tual crop failure in Europe. The 
people of Europe were frantic to get 
hold of every bushel of wheat. they 
could; neither the U.S. nor Canada 
had sufficient to offer. European coun- 
tries last year discovered there was 
no Canadian government control over 
the export of registered seed, so these 
European countries entered the mar- 
ket and bid extremely high prices for 
Canadian registered seed wheat. 

Noting these extremely high prices 
for rezistered seed, thousands of Ca- 
nadian farmers last winter themselves 
purchased greater quantities than 
usual of registered seed with the idea 
of multiplying it and selling it this 
year on this remunerative export 


T orovin is today in the prairie 


| market. The world, however, includ- 


ing Europe, has harvested at last 
quite large crops, and so the export 
demand for our seed wheat is non- 
existent. The existing large supplies 
of Canadian registered cereal seeds 
are, therefore, many times greater 
than the amounts our prairie farm- 
ers will desire for crop improvement 
purposes at normal seed prices. 

What to do with this great surplus 
of registered and certified seed. That 
is the question. It would certainly 
seem to be a great pity if this excel- 
lent high quality seed wheat should 
be hauled to elevators as commercial 
bread grain and so be lost to crop 
improvement. 


A Suggested Plan 


The Searle Grain Co. has a sug- 
gestion to offer. It is that the Do- 
minion government should purchase 
this unwanted surplus of registered 
seed wheat, paying the farmers who 
produced it a modest premium over 
the price of commercial wheat, and 
that the government should then 
make arrangements so that this seed 
wheat be made available to farmers 
incertain areas on a bushel for bushel 
exchange basis, the government ab- 
sorbing the small difference between 
the value of the farmer’s commercial 
grain and the price the government 
pays to seed growers to make it 
worth their while to hold this wheat 
“ from their local elevator mar- 
et. 

There are areas in the West where 
wheat crops are not as pure as they 
should be, and where the distribu- 
tion of carlots of registered seed 
would do a great deal of good. There 
are also areas in eastern Alberta 
and western Saskatchewan where 
farmers this year produced but small 
Yields to the acre, and who in conse- 
quence will be unable to afford regis- 
tered seed at normal seed prices. Here, 
then, would be a place, too, where 
800d seed wheat would be welcomed. 

Never has there been such an op- 
portunity to spread so much good 
seed wheat among our farmers and 
at such a moderate price as there is 
today. The feeding of this large quan- 
lity of surplus unwanted registered 
seed into the crops of Canada would 





tend to bring about a decided im- 
provement in the quality of Canadian 
wheat on world markets, so would 
tend greatly to assist the Canadian 
Wheat Board and other organizations 
to sell Canadian export wheat, so 
would tend to enhance the premium 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS ¢° 


Canadian wheat usually commands 
over the price of the wheats of its 
competitors. 


The Expenditure Well Warranted 


Would the government be justified 
in expending the relatively small sum 
required to purchase this unwanted 
surplus of registered seed and in dis- 
tributing it to farmers whose crops 
badly need it? We can only draw at- 
tention to the large subsidies which 
these same Canadian wheat growers 
have been obliged to contribute to the 
welfare of Canada during the past 
two years. Our Canadian wheat grow- 
ers from Aug. 1, 1946, to this date 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


LIMITED 
TORONTO - CANADA 


° 47 


have been subsidizing all the people 
of Canada with cheap wheat, at far 
less than the market price, so that 
Canadians could enjoy cheap flour and 
bread. These subsidies from Aug. 1, 
1946, to July 31, 1948, to the people of 
Canada amount to $158 million and 
the subsidy is still going on daily at 
the rate of 38¢ bu. Surely, consider- 
ing all this, our government would be 
well warranted in spending a few 
thousands of dollars to have this sur- 
plus registered seed used to improve 
our prairie wheat crops, rather than 
see this good seed hauled to country 
elevators, and so be entirely lost to 
the service of crop improvement. 





MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "“LAKURON” 
WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY = 
STERLING + 


THREE STARS > 
PRAIRIE MAIDS = 


GREAT WEST > 
MAITLAND HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


CANADA CREAM - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 













IT’S IN THE RECORD 




























CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


) 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices; VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG + TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL »- MONCTON 


YN EXE RT FFICE NTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 28 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., fall meeting at the O. 
Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N.C.; sec- 
retary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 


Oct. 28-30—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., annual convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee. 


Nov. 3-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 


Nov. 14-16—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. : 

Nov. 18-19—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., annual con- 
vention at the Governor’s Halls, State 
Fair Grounds, Sacramento, Cal.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, I. J. Stromnes, 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

Nov. 22-28—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the.Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
executive secretary, Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 
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1949 

Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and 
annual Barley Improvement Confer. 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re. 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind, 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md. 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


Mut aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—__ 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘ForTGARRY” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE, 











GRAVITY TYPE FLOW 


PER DAY. 


poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 





FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
— AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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Travelling salesmen | 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 


e 
Meters of the famow Wo €QOttTOnN and jute BAGS 


po ing; Tents, Tar — =e 
other canvas goods; oods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. Montreal ¢ Toronte ¢ Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


/ p- 
“able Address: ““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Somes Kachardson g SONS 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Sain lrchant Shippers and Exporters 


“ ” “ ” “ WINNIPEG - CANADA 
spartans sie CARADA YORK NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA : Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


’ MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 















































Look.to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’? facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Company 


2 
xo sN® 


5 
ALID SYSNY « INE BLIBOAY? 










ESTABLISHED 1913 
















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°X7s!° 























“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mruune Co., Inman, Kan. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 


























MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





Flour Specialists fitfosr* 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 




























BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS KELLY-ERICKSON co. 
1863-1 IN ¢ 
FLOUR oan eneue Brokers 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





Flour 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 





San Francisco 





















WL ae HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


Chicago cums" le Elevator LARSEN co. 


Kansas City - FLOUR mete 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 






Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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A visitor to the Cumberlands was 
asking Grandpappy Tuggle what he 
did to break the monotony. 

“T go down to th’ road an’ rob folks 
in autymobiles,” the old man replied. 

“But,” the visitor protested, “that’s 
a crime!” 

“Nope,” Grandpappy said, “jes’ fun. 
See this hairpin curve? Well, after I 
rob ’em, I duck over th’ hill, take 
off my mask, put on my deputy star, 
an’ meet ’em down to the bend. I 
say to ’em: ‘I jest caught that rascal 
who robbed you. Here’s yo valuables’.” 

“Ain’t no danger in it, son, an’ it’s 
real excitin’.” 


¢7¢¢ 


George, the not too handsome and 
not too intelligent son of a well-to-do 
family, recently confessed to his 
mother that he had fallen in love 
with a shop girl and intended marry- 
ing her. When his mother objected, 
he countered, “Well, mother, you 
were a poor girl when you married 
father, weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” his mother admitted, “but 
I married him because I knew he 
would succeed.” 

“Well,” proclaimed George, with 
becoming candor, “Betty is marrying 
me because he did succeed.” 


¢¢¢ 


A local couple once had a quarrel 
and got into police court. A neighbor 
was a witness. 

Judge: Were you present at the 
beginning of the trouble? 

Witness: Certainly—I was a wit- 
ness at their wedding. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Mandy: Is you de judge of repro- 
bates? 

Judge: Well, I’m the probate judge, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

Mandy: Yassuh, das it. Well Mistah 
Judge, it’s like dis. Mah husban’ he 
has done died detested, and left me 
wif seben little infidels, an ah wants 
to be appointed as de executioner.” 


¢¢¢ 


Mrs. Clancy was a very sarcastic 
woman and it is probably due to this 
fact that she had a falling out with 
her neighbor, Mrs. Murphy, who lived 
in the appartment just under her. 
One day while Mrs. Clancy was feel- 
ing particularly mean she looked 
down from her window and saw Mrs. 
Murphy also enjoying the scenery. 
She could not resist the temptation 
to take a shot at her. 

“Oi say, Murphy,” she called down 
in deep sarcasm, “why don’t ye take 
your ugly ould mug out iv the windy 
and put your pet monkey in its place? 
That’d give the naybors a change 
they’d like.” 

Mrs. Murphy looked up. “Well, now, 
Mrs. Clancy,” she said slowly, “it was 
only this marnin’ that I did that very 
thing, an’ the poleeceman came 
along an’ whin he saw the monkey he 
bowed and shmiled and said: ‘Why, 
Mrs. Clancy, whin did ye move down 
shtairs?’” 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas .City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ANALYSES 


*’FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAG) 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 66 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


comin orhandisers”™ 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
































H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON ,E. C. 3 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,” London 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,”’ London. 





Cable Address: *‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. IMPORTERS OF 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND GRAIN 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS .OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1PLoMA,"’ Glasgow 








Buy and Sell WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
Through LTD. 
W ANT ADS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


occ Meee a. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER = won Steet 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
‘Banpers: bebodsinenanian Bank, Amsterdam 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


47-48 Damrak 





Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“FELIXCOHEN Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Established 1885 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS RULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR MERCHANTS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. Solicit Correspondence From 
C. I. F. business much preferred, 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” t 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow ecentne.” Asaetevsam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
~ VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 

41 Constitution St., LEITH ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Cables: Radium 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cables: ‘‘Pxiip,”’ Dundee 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 





N.V. 2ecottic Mantechappy | N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
“MESLOUNIE” | - eter tlle 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Heerengracht 209 FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


~) AMSTERDAM HOLLAND References: 
ols Importers of: —— Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
z . e Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
if} - Flours Offals Starch Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 














A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y¥. 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
Canada 


WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














Toronto, 
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Hour Processing Troubles 


melt anay 


when you turn the problem over 


to Vs Hour Service Division 











ee Why not call on their more than 25 years’ i 


rer ‘ti experience today? You'll find them a welcome 


noo i 
q tS 


addition to your own staff and consultants on _ | 
all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


an © 7. 
om WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR e 


NOVADEL- AGENE 





“4, > 
a << 
AGENE 
for flour maturing 











NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 

N-Richment-A { 
~ for uniform enrichment 
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Step up and get shot— 
it may save your life! 


IT’S AS EASY AS THIS. Just step up to an X-ray 
machine. Let the technician “shoot” your chest. 
Step down seconds later, and go about your busi- 


ness. Nothing magic about this procedure, and yet 
...1t could save your life. 


The reason is called tuberculosis. If you should 
happen to have this dread disease—and thousands 
do, without realizing it—your X-ray would tell you. 
You could then get immediate treatment. 


Science knows enough about TB to wipe it out. Yet 
it still kills about a thousand people a week. And it 
will continue to kill until individuals and commu- 
nities take the trouble to detect and treat TB. 


Of course, the chances are you don’t have TB. But 
why not protect your health, your peace of mind 
and your family by getting a chest X-ray now? 





